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President Ford Is to be commended for his 
handling of the Mayaguez incident. He acted 
with prudence, deliberation, and courage. 
Rightly, he tried first to secure return of the 
vessel and Its crew by diplomatic means. 
Cambodia's failure to respond left him no 
choice but to take military action. 

This was an instance of firm leadership 
under difficult and delicate circumstances. 

There is need now to view the event -with a 
sense of proportion. The tendency by some to 
gloat that the U.S. has demonstrated its 
“strength" in the aftermath of defeat in 
Vietnam should be suppressed. Hyperbole is 
self-defeating. This was not the use of power 
to safeguard America's or another nation’s 
security. It was the use of power for the 
legitimate and circumscribed purpose of 
protecting American lives and property. The 
point is the U.S. could not permit a nation to 
flout international law and arbitrarily seize its 
ships and citizens on the seas. 

This is not to deny, however, the com- 
plicating factors surrounding the capture and 
retrieval of the Mayaguez - and the impact of 
the American action in broader foreign policy 
terms. The seizure looked very much like a 
defiance of the U.S. In this context the u$e of 
/ counterforce Is bound ~to be seen as a 
demonstration of Washington's willingness to 
• protect its Interests with toughness. Whatever 
the public rhetoric of governments, we sus- 
pect many nations in Asia (possibly even 
many Thais ) are relieved to aee this is so. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Moscow and 
Peking, whose perceptions are most vital to 


‘There! Now if we can all watch our Ps 


The naval challenge 
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America’s security, are watching closely. Can 
it be doubted that the Chinese or Russians 
would read a failure of the U.S. to act in its 
legitimate Interests as a sign of weakness? 

In Washington the Mayaguez affair is still 
having an impact. Although there is general 
praise for the President’s action, questions 
have arisen about the high cost in casualties 
and about some aspects of the execution of the 
operation. Abroad, too, the repercussions 
have yet to be fully felt. 

There seems little doubt that the marine 
operation will solidify communist anti-Amer- 
icanism, and the crucial question Is what the 
U.S.-Cambodian confrontation spells for fu- 
ture relations in the region. This Is hardly an 
auspicious beginning for a new relationship 
with Phnom Penh, whose motives In seizing 
the Mayaguez are still unclear. 

All one knows is that the Cambodians are 
extremely sensitive to what they term "for- 
eign imperialism.” The new leaders are 
militant, radical, and determined to demon- 
strate their country's Independence. 

That goal must be honored. It goes without 
saying Cambodia’s territorial Integrity must 
be respected arid there must be no inter- 
ference in Its domestic affairs as It gropes 
toward a new political and economic order. 
But a time will come when Cambodia will want 
trade and other relations with the rest of the 
world. It must therefore learn that if It is to be 
accepted as a member of the international 
community, it will have to abide by Inter- 
national norms of responsible behavior. 
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The rescue: oi -the freighter Mayaguez. 
focuses dramatically on the importance of 
American sea power. Similarly do recent 
Soviet naval exercises demonstrate the Soviet 
Union’s determination to become a global 
naval power. There is little doubt the Russians 
hope eventually to achieve parity with and 
even surpass America’s present capability on 
the Seas and to use their 1 navy for political — 
and If need be military — purposes. 

In the face of this Soviet challenge, several 
conclusions Suggest themselves : 

; ■ It is vital to world stability and the West’s 
security , that the United States maintain its 
navri supremacy. The Russians do not depend 
on the seas for their survival; the West does. 
America must therefore keep Its navy mod- 
ernized, efficient and fully able to meet U S 
commitments around the world hnd to act as a 
deterrent to Soviet expansionism. ■ 

■ * In light of the American withdrawal from 
Vietnam and changing political perceptions in 
Asia and Europe, there is urgent need for a 
national discussion of what U.S. commitments 
are, what kind of navy America should have 
and how well it ^fulfilling Us mission 
• While worldwide naval limitations are 
unrealistic at present, the Soviet Union and 
the United States ought to begin thinking 
rihout averting an unrestrained naval race. 
The first step could be agreement to limit 
force levels in the Indian Ocean. 


SlXP.?* 1 U * lr 8UBtainl hg capacity at sea. 
With time they will be able to assert them- 
selves more and more in crisis situations. 

To respond to this chnilenge, it is necessary 
to reevaluate what kind of navy the U.S. 
should be building. Unfortunately, what 
drives naval programs, experts agree, Is not 
actual need so much as Institutional momen- 
tum,. personalities, power rivalries within the 
service - and an often exaggerated cry of 
The Russians are comingl " 

To cite "NATO commitments" as the raison 
d etre of force numbers and typos is not 
enough. What, It must be asked, should these 
commitments be? Why does the Navy need 16 
carriers and not, say 20, or 10? Why does it 
always need two tn the Mediterranean? How 
viable are big carriers in the Mediterranean in 
the event of a European land war? What 
should the U.S. do to strengthen its naval 
presence in Asia as it is forced to withdraw 
from Its foreign bases there? 

Some experts believe this post-Vietnam era 
demands a much more flexible navy. They 
suggest that smaller carriers and more ships 
...with vertical-take-off aircraft are more func-. 
- tional than giant carriers, which are prohibi, 
tive in cost and therefore riskier to use. 

A part of naval reassessment should be 
consideration of the possibilities for force 
limitations. At present there is no need to 
negotiate with the Russians, for the U.S. has 
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Readers write 

It’s a kinder world now 


In the nostalgia for a more stable society |i 
seems to mo Peter J.Hennlker-Healoni* 
viewing a past era through rose-tinted spec- 
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aboutthat? 

There may be far less of the leisure which 
enables people to pursue the niceties of life- 

P0llte , 1 ivlng ret ^ re «*». and 

cl “ 8 “ Ion «er have the help in 
dally life wWch gives this. The working 
-classes never did have it: * 

In my view, individual kindness has not 
diminished, and frequently at greater cost to 
the donor. I meet courtesy and kindness In my 
business connections, which take me from 
sumptuous offices to building sites — and 
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-A start perhaps could he made In the Indian 
' ^ 1UtoraI ® tate8ar ® anxious to 

w Wwbt presence a I a minimum 
s “J d . wl !® r Jt h e big powers themselves have no 
^n^ral Interest in the littoral states. -ir. 

How the Russians would react to a US’ 
...propoaal to limit deployments forces in that 
. r^'op iB .pr^bremaUc.of Course. In 1671 

when the U.g. responded favorably, the 
Russians fafied to' follow ;up. If Moscow were ' 
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often boys fought r- for real — in streets and 
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Gerald Ford's first presidential journey to 
Europe underlines nil important but not yet 
widely iTcreeivetl fuel ntioul the world we live 
in. The inueliintTV fur cooperation among the 
mudorn indnslrial democracies was dcslgnud 
to meet the receding problems of the past, not 
ll)C onrusliing problems of tomorrow. 

The NATO alliance is concerned with 
protecting Western Europe from the pres- 
sures of communism and Soviet imperialism 
coming from the East. Everything about 
NATO — Us problems, its tasks and its answers 

— move along an east-west axis. President 
.Ford went to Brussels officially to reassure the 
West Eruopenn allies of American devotion to 
NATO — which the Europeans do not se- 
riously doubt. 

But the great problems weighing upon all 
the governments In the NATO alliance and on 
the 0 there, primarily Japan, who are associ- 
ated with them are not on any east-west axis. 
They are on a north-south axis. They concern 
the trading relations between the industrial 
countries which Inhabit the northern tempe- 
rate zones of the world and the raw-material 
producing countries of South America, Africa, 

' southern As^a. 

„-Tji barinbity among NATO members 

lies whenever the conversation turns to 

the Soviet Union. There' are differences of 
emphasis in perceptions of Soviet future 
intentions, but not on fundamentals. But the 
conversation on that subject tends to be 
perfunctory and recessive. Most of the allies 
f$el that for the time being at least that 
problem is under control. 

- The problems not under control at all are 
. the price of oil, the price of food, the 

relationship between industrial prices and 
-. raw-material prices. And for these -problems 
" there is as yet almost no machinery, True, 
tpora arb piecemeal approaches. U.S. Secre- 
^Irify’ of Slate Henry A. Kissinger preceded 
president Ford to Europe to speak , at a 
: J ministerial meeting of the International 
Energy Agency. The residual organization of 
the British Commonwealth) which recently 
met in the West Indies, is a forum of sorts in 
which there are the beginnings of a new 
approach to north-south problems. The Eu- 
j&v ropgah Common Market has negotiated new 
P^ jelalipnahip^ with African countries. 

. t Ail .of this underlines the fact that as yet 
thesis no 'satisfactory machinery designed to 
r . (he place of (he old colonial relationships 


President Ford turns spotlight on Europe 



By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff Correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Brussels 

There was one question of substance that 
President Ford Intended to tackle during the 
NATO summit here — in addition to the 
largely psychological and symbolic task of 
reassuring the Western alliance of U.S. com- 
mitment and credibility In the wake of recent 
setbocksin Indo-Chinu. 

It was the Middle East. 

Mr. Ford’s aim vvus lo try to enlist the help 
of America’s European allies In breaking tho 
current impasse in the Middle East and get 
things moving again toward settlement in tbe 
area. 

During his current travels on this side of the 
Atlantic, the President is meeting one of the 
principals in the Middle East drama, Egyptian 
President Sadat, in Salzburg, Austria. And 
after Mr. Ford's return to Washington,' he will 
be having talks in the White House with 
another of the principals, Israeli Premier 
Yitzhak Rabin. 

What the President learns during these two 
meetings will influence the U.S. In deciding 
what new initiatives it might take on the 
Middle East. Even before Mr. Ford left 
Washington for Brussels, high administration 
officials disclosed In private Falks that: 

1. The President was now “looking hard” at 
option for Mideast reassessment" which 
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Ford and Kissinger; launching Initiatives In Europe 


Portuguese parties tussle 


would include nearly, total withdrawal .by 
Israel from occupied Arab ‘ territories - to 
return for phew ‘^ironclad" U;S; guarantee of 
Israel’s security. 

2. The President, here at the NATO sum- 
mit, was to work, In private bilateral talks, to 
prevail on individual members of the alliance 
to agree to work with the U.S. in bringing 
about a Mideast settlement. 


By Geolfrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


"We are really at the moment of decision." 
So said Portuguese Communist Party leader 
Alvaro Cunhpl in the provincial town of Couco. 

He was referring to the struggle under way 
between his own party and the Socialists in 
what the Socialists see as a last stand to keep 
the principle of party freedom and parlia- 
mentary democracy alive in Portugal, 

But the decision that counts in Portugal is 
that of the Armed Fortes Movement (MFA) 
which ousted the right-wing authoritarian 
Caetario regime 13 months ago and really 
holds the reins of power in the country. The 
MFA IsbeingfiffCedln effeetto 'arbitrate fop 


and after a day-long meeting, it still could not 
moke up Its mind. 

The' week before last MFA closed down the 
Socialist newspaper Republics , rather than 
resolve the impasse that had developed be- 
tween the paper's Socialist editorship and its 
Communist-led printers. The Socialists saw 
this as a pro -Communist decision and took to 
the streets, reminding everybody that they 
had topped the poll (with 38 percent of the 
vote to the 18 percent given the Communist 
Party and Its allies) ih last month's election. 

Socialist leader Mfarlo Soares has' said the 
two Socialists in the military -civlltofl Cabinet 
will boycott Cabinet Meetings until foe MFA 
ensures freedom of , the press and guarantees 
free and secret elections in. both trade unions 


Irish civil war feared if U.K. quits Ulster 
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The U.S. is not asking for NATO group 
action in this direction.. The President has 
sold, “I don’t think the .alliance should, as -a 
unified body, move into these very delicate 
negotiations." 

But he added In a recent interview: "The 
Impact of each nation, If we could all agree 
... would be extremely beneficial abd most 
helpful in . getting Arab nations, as well as J 
Israel, to. resolve some of the long-standing 
volatile question a” 

U.S. Hopes for; Soviet cooperation in the 
same direction on these &dnrinlstration “per- , 
captions": . , . , ' [ 

•* • A ; show of NATO strength and solidarity i 
— which the president believes was on display 
here for-the next two days — was tq remind . 
foe, Sonets that they are dealing with a still - 
formidable arid deternrined Western bloc and , 
ck .&S/foht, despite. Vietnam, lfa* riot 
id ifo back on Its cotfonitments. 1 :l : : 
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?fV;. ' " By Jonathan Harriett 
Special; correspondent of 
" ■ • '- ’'-The Christian Science Monitor 
0 ' Dublin 
Two developments in the past week have 
‘if heightened concern In Northern Ireland’s 
^ Protestant community that Britain’s Labour 
ii; Party government may be preparing to 
•withdraw from . the province \ If Its 


ment had actually made a commitment to the 
IRA to withdraw. 

Speaking on Irish radio, Mr. Arlow said the 
British would puli out if the; Northern Ireland 
constitutional convention elected jj(ay;l failed 


to 


'Hie; U.S. assumption here la that; detente 
works' better and that Sayiet partidjpt^tion fo;p 

Z — * -jr t — . — tt.-H 'hre Convinced Oia^ untied 

. threat of an IRA-Catholic takeover,; ; M tough -A arid {hit lack of jSovtrt coppera- ,: 

^e IRA aasunfeh (hh't it-.woidd ttm'foe ;• tlon might unleash everifo foat foight 
province if the British ^Vithdrhw^ -Moderqtp tateawajr, 
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to agree on s^ipiform of local governmentfbri ; . ^^||^ ; ‘ StMela. v parUc^^y leader ’ 

foe province in which the majdrjty protefr:, , . Leonidi looMnglwe^l^, 
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But, against a background of strength^ ihn 
; cause of peace would be serVed by eJSprfog 
foe possibilities far naval resWalnt ^ ‘ 
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c^Uniilng British movement toward, 

^ri/ foe ftey. William Ariqw, on6 of fhe 
‘erh Irish Protestant churchmen who 
an earlier IRA ceasefire Iasi 
|ChrUtmps, asserted that the British Govern- 

‘ . . . • ' . 


Ivan Cooper . foadlM member ^ .joining' in a Mideast territorial guarontopi' 

c, Social Dsraocratic flrid 'LBboUr Pariy, - Tnet^soyriethlrig ■ might jhe US. iand^A^' . 

in . agreement 'to a meeting o/ ; the EUrdbciKi 

security conference at sumrrii L level fo whS : 
;foti ; 'Weet.'.whiild-' : i^:lto-.8^ dif(ej4wht.iq;/._ 

pdehlai fromMeflyri.R^-Britidti soiith of the bordeif fohgoverhmehtof the ; v: ourmt Sq^t-carwd boundaries to Eastern ; ■ 

Secretary of State for Northeni Ireland.. . Irish Republic .believes and hop^s -*f i.tha^ . .®?fi ventral Europe. ; 

' But the deriial did.lUtle tO ailay foe aonpern | Britehi has. jio fotentiW of withdrawing^ .It ; 
of Norfoern Ireland Protestants who have loftg • thlrife' withdraw^ 1 • 
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New claims of a possible British wlfodrri^el X' prpyltlce arid Would 
revive support for those whb urge PrttestoHts . clvil war. 1 
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Convicts put to useful work 


By David Anable 



Cat ford, England 
Matthew and Barry are about to give St. 
Lawrence's Church community center 
here a much-needed coat of paint. 

If they weren’t, they’d probably be In 
prison. 

For the two men have both been con- 
victed of car theft. Both have several 
previous convictions. And today both 
might well have been spending up to six 
monthB “Inside” had it not been for a 
unique, pioneering British penal reform. 

“Community service sentences’’ are 
Britain's latest attempt to reduce its Jail 
I population and reform its minor criminals. 
More and more courts in England and 
Wales now can set offenders to work at 
unpaid jobs In the community — helping in 
boys’ clubs, shopping for the elderly, 
bathing the disabled, cooking for pensio- 
ners, repairing museum machinery, men- 
ding wheelchairs, painting, redecorating, 
gardening, and a hundred other useful 
jWnga - instead of locking them away 
behind bare. 

What started two years ago as an ex- 
perimental program in six of the country’s 
probation areas has proved so successful 
that by the end of this year it will be 
attended to all 56 of them. Officials from 
other countries are flying in to see how it 
works. 

Probation officers running the new proj- 
ect are enthusiastic. They note an array of 
advantages: 


• When extended throughout Englnnd 
and Wales, community-service sentences 
should cut noticeably into Britain's rising 
prison population (now about 40,000). In 
London’s two-year pilot program, some 560 
offenders who would othorwiao have gone 
to jail were given sentences or from 15 to 
240 hours work instead. 

• It costs more than £50 ($120) a week to 
keep a person In prison. Community 
service costs a small fraction of that — 
perhaps only a pound or twoa week. 

• What's more, U10 offender remains in 
Ws job, supporting his or her family, saving 
welfare costs as woll as keeping the family 
together, while doing the community work 
in spare Ume. (Matthew and Barry both 
have -families dependent on them and were 
scheduled to paint In evenings and at 
weekends.) 

•Community service gives the offender 
a chance to make restitution to society for 
his crime as well as widening his own 
horizons. Most offenders have never before 
been involved in any voluntary activity. 
Some, when their “sentence” was finished 

haV0 oi? yed 00 to 1,eIp Uieir own accord. ' 

• Ordinary people come in contact with 

""J ^ e ?. d P rs raUier ^ lea ving (hem to 
officials to cope with out of sight. They 
beconw aware, says one probation officer, 
that offenders are much like themselves 
and not “monsters with two heads." 

Lf?? 11 !!? WiUl men womei > con- 
vieted of offenses from assault and forgery 
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First lady of the Labour Party 
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By Francis Renny 

HtJOwabte Antbflfty Wedgwood 

S™’. HW M ^, eSty ’ s Secre tary of State for 
Industry, would rather be called Tony Benn 
Pbr a champion of the workers, it sounds more 
democratic. Mr. Bonn (further alias "Wcd- 
® Ifl 50 P rofers to Nnt out tho facts that 
SSLiJ 01, T J Lor< ! SUin8 8 ate and that he 
““ « thoroughly olltlst cduca- 

vareily WeBlminster ^h 001 and Oxford Uni- 

poking to be ashamed of In 
any of these. The B enn ancestors had a long 

VIEW FROM 

BRITAIN 

S^rsassa 

father were members of Parliament and the 
Peerage was bestowed for services i/!Jham 
pf oning the cause of colonial freedom. 

» ““ ^c^on. Uiis reporter recalls 
Tony Benn as one of the brightest stare of the 
Postwar political scene at 
of a brilliance and charisma that onlysucha 
?T Id have P roduced - He went on 

8fcxc?r* iththe 

A S y :J5l!L B ! nn ® eems obliged to bite 




to drug abuse and robbery 11, 

^L? ltiegtmd r'S^ 

Offenders are not forced i n 
must consent. And 
Prnlt, London's deputy*^ 10 ^ 
officer, some men would ^ 
Jtadonjobthoydonct^ 

"It’s not sufficient rewards 
• «-ly. not to «0 to 
liinralaarofusotron,^^*, 

Probnllon officers thaSi 
work linnl with 

fiml oppropricto jobs. M^rg 
jobs with ll,o old, uTvS 8 * 
montnlly and physical, 
need is lliou obvious and draws «?? 
inoffenders. 

After initial hesitation, the * 
groups have rushed to offer J? 
haven’t got any money, a , JJ*' 
way the painting’s Khtt 
explained St, Lawrence^ 2k 
youUi worker Jim MacdonaliS 
Mntlhew and Barry a job j HmwS 

i«k of rthSfa 

always be fitted into U»3!S 
time of offenders. ” H 

Probation officers recognW 
serious abuse of the new sysia 
offender, an assault or U»ft « 
community service, could jeoori 
wann relationship with wluntmi 
zalions and churches. 

But so far the program is sspcdi 
conservatives (“makes them rath 
of coddling them in prison") «i 
reformers (“a positive opporf^l 
individual reform"). And Uw pMp 
«?t’« “success rate” - compel 
stmt cnee and staying out of furtott 
" is about the same as that for (rrfh 
probation: 70 percent. 
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Uncertain future for territory 

Sun sets on Imperial Spain: 
Madrid quits Saharan colony 
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By Richard Mowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

Spain's decision to surrender sovereignty 
over the Spanish Sahara “as soot as possible" 
fWf prompted by two factors: 

* • A determination to avoid being caught up 
in a regional dispute over the phosphate-rich 
territory, which is claimed both by Morocco 
and Mauritania. 

• A realization that recent events hove 
Overtaken earlier plans for a referendum of 
the territory's 60,000 inhabitants to decide 
their future. 

Spain had agreed to hold a referendurfi 
under a 1066 United Nations resolution. The 
vote was to have taken place in the first half of 
this year buL had to be postponed because 
Morocco took its case for annexation to the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague. 

When a UN fact-finding mission visited 
Spanish Sahara recently, a wild and totally 
unexpected surge of popular demonstrations 
showed clearly that the Saharans want inde- 
pendence and an end to the Spanish presence. 

In a sudden series of Incidents, mutinous 
local troops abducted Spanish soldiers, in- 
cluding officers, and a flare-up of hostility in 


the town led to the speedy evacuation of 
Spanish civilians. 

In a statement issued after a Cabinet 
meeting May 23 General Franco's government 
said Spain would pull out of the territory on 
short notice if the deteriorating situation got 
out of control. 

The Spanish Government at this writing had 
not said to whom it proposed to hand over 
sovereignty. But it suggested a conference of 
all interested parties and asked for UN 
observers. 

Accusing Spain of "creating a confused 
climate*' by Us announcement, Morocco said 
May 26 it intended “to assume its historical 
and legal responsibilities. ” 

Algeria, which has common borders both 
with Morocco nnd Mauritania, opposes their 
annexationist claims and wants independence 
for Spanish Sahara. 

Algeria is thought to be actively supporting 
the Frentc Polisario, which surfaced noisily 
during the UN mission's visit, and demands 
total independence. 

The only legally recognized parly in Spanish 
Sahara, Puns wants independence too but also 
a defensive alliance with Spain. Puns now is 
completely overshadowed by Frente Poli- 
sario. 
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By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 


NATO urges fairness on arms 

British defense minister proposes that U.S. buy 
•« more arms from its European allies 


Alcoholism costs France dear 


8<»m.h "Mlworker. In London lo "•« Ton* B««n 


Like Mr. Enoch Powell (hia onooalte 

huh? ^ ^ ? lght) he bflSwS there^ 

in the air a kind of Will of (he Peoole w* 
goto l«t i„ the 

Parliament, buL which he understands nnr- 
fectly. His favourite piece of legislation aHfc n 
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But to some cHUra 


ByTakashlOka alliance are under heavy pressure to make 

: .. Staff correspondent of every dollar count. 

- T* 1 ® Christian Science Monitor The obstacles remain formidable, precisely 

1 : , ' Brussels because NATO is an alliance and not a 

The United States and the European mem- conglomeration of satellites dinging to. one 

i bers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization superpower. 

. should establish a two-way system of defense From a cost-effect viewpoint, the cheapest 
procurement that would not be dis- and easiest way to standardize would be for all 
proportionately dependent on U ,S. weapons. NATO allies to use American equipment, from 

’ ■ That Ib the concept being actively pursued m * ss ^ es to P^es to guns, just as Warsaw Pact 
iq the wake of last week's NATO defense members use Sovletequlpment. 
ministers’ meeting in Brussels Most of the $10 and $20 billion burden that is 

n ui.u rw m*. ._x „ .. borne because of lack of standardization falls 

■ , ? efense .. Mi *? 1 ®f e J r . Roy Ma801 » on the United States. That is to say, much of 

; strewed at the meeting that defense Procure- this is money spent other allies which 
• ment would have to be a two-way street. duplicates some American piece of equip- 
The defense market is enormous. In a recent ment. 
study for the U.S. Defense and State Depart- From the European viewpoint, however, 
ipent, defense expert Thomas A. Callaghan '-the United States already has the lion's dure 
estimated the annual government-funded mil- of defense sales, with a disproportionate share 

jteryjand civil marketplace on both sides of of the economic and technological spinoff, 
•• thejAtlanUc as totaling $70 billion. Hence Mr. Mason's plea for a “two-way 

highly protected market, and U.S. str “ t, l’ L : , ' . 

WJ '■ Secretary James R. Schlesinger told ^ r - Schlednger is sympathetic to the plea, 

Mdfnat^ here that he hoped to bee a pndhas perspa^ij Cwgressa 

XeT h k afwtuMSfo„ UP ,he 
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By Philip W. Whitcomb 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

‘ This lime a member of the French govern- 
ment announces it officially. Alcohol costs the 
French economy a gigantic sum each year. 

Simone Veil, French minister for health and 
social affairs, one of the two women In Glscard 
d'Estalng's government, now regularly at the 
top of the political popularity polls, last week 
publicly certified the disturbing facts. 

“Half of all the hospital beds in Franca are 
occupied by persons whose illness was caused 
by alcohol," Madame Veil said at the' 20th 
annual meeting of the governmental High 
Committee for Research and Publicity Re- 
garding Alcoholism, of which the president is 
Prof. Robert Debre. 

“That one fact alone, without considering 
other results, costs the French social security 
services $2.5 billion a year," the minister 
continued. 

The official figure for the responsibility of 
alcohol for motor' accident deaths was even 
more startling, Of the some- 16,000 automobile 
deaths per year M 85 percent are due. to 
alcohol." 


For accidents at work the official figure, as 
given by (he minister, was 15 percent, but 
unofficial statements by labor inspectoftkro 
to the effect that labor union Insistence on 
assigning Improper equipment as cause of 
death, rather than any fault of the worker, has 
reduced the percentage to less than Half of 
what it might be. 

The police report for crime shows, Mrs: Veil 
said, 17 percent af crimes would not have been 
committed if the person had not been under 
the Influence of drink. 

As Lo the cost of the economy, analysts in a 
French institute have set the figure of loss 
entirely due to alcoholism at n minitnuitk of 
about $4 billion in addition to social security 
costs, but with afar higher maximum figure if 
Inefficiency and absenteeism due to afcohol . 
could be calculated. 

Tables calculated by the World ’ Health 
Organization, based oh figures furnished, by 
individual nations, show that France leads in 
deaths directly attributed to alcoholism. 

: France also leads in the average per capita 
of alcoholic beverage consumed por year] art 
equivalent of about 29 quarto a year phre 
alcohol. ’ . i-:- s 
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Hcnb clearly Him the "‘V. tws rHCl nas sianoaraizauon ana 

wily flagging { hence interoperability of all defense equlp- 

•bwt-term ptadshment jnaybe*®"> . >Mntj with the Soviet Union as the designer 

m » " ' ' «nri Bimnltor rtf nlmstal all Ha ■uii.Un.nnt 


to Wedgfe for rocklnfl Labatf'J^S? \ ^ “PP^r of almost all its equipment. 
Bn! Btwpidous^lhS smart . R ATO wastes $10 to $20 billion a year because 

wing unions ^tock of standardization, 

a kind of eute - tho^^ 'v ‘ Gen. Andrew Goodpaster, who retired this 
say riilw^rTv. (be W as supreme commander of the NATO 

cludinn tfwTM- rowMkflirf* f °rces, has estimated that the effectiveness of 
ciuqmg Lhe ter krftrewHt^^Wf , existing NATO forces could be increased by 

■ ..one-third if there were real interoperability of ; 
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kind of market-shar in g an d “divvying up the technolo^ — fow^uuude mlSsflte, for 

package" that would lead to cartelization. example. 

™ « enccoregre . ^ ^ Si: 

P^Ulveaeas (IM IhrortciiB b^n ^ Firat > toe Europeans themselves will have to 

Wine years younger than . frustratlnglyslow. establish a European defense prociirenient 

' The. -Warsaw Pact has standardization and agency to eliminate wasteful competition 
. hence interoperability of all defense equip- among themselves. Second, there should be an 
J . with the Soviet Union as the designer overall NATO procurement agency, within 

i "i supplier of almost all its equipment, which Western Ete^e as a whole, with a 

NATO wastes $10 to $20 biliiot a year because market large. enough to haianr* that of, the 
< lack of standardization. United States, would be ah equal partner. ' 

Gen. Andrew Goodpaster, who retired this As a first step. Eurogroup, $ grouping of ■ 
f , year as supreme commander of the NATO European NATO allies minus 1 France; 18 
forces, has estimated that the effectiveness erf drawing up a shopping list of itmis' which can 
' existing NATO forces could be Increased by best be supplied by- the United States or 
I .one-third if there were real interoperability of ! Europe, as the eese may be. Thia list will then ' 
[ • f |ts equipment. be considered by the. arnjamenta directors of 

considerations should be a powerful the NATO alliance as a whole, including 
^ inducement for standardikatlm at any time.^ France.. 

(•.V ; But today, with |nflaUob eating away at The next meeting of NAto defense mln- 
j' ; f defenhe . budgets everywhere, and defense [stars in Brussels six months hence should see I 
pi itself politically less popular In a period of tangible progress toward. a goal all recoghize 

bi 'auperpower detente than during the cold war, ■> as imperative in ah era of shrinki^ defense ! 
^idefense ministries throughout the NATO - dollars. 


Portugal; a taste of workers’ control 

V ■ i'.CAj-iry; - -r-. Ep»r' ; exapiple, tlto Lbibpn operatipn would buy 

Business and financial correspondentof ‘ lmt»rted:pafts from . «ner Otto bperatWha itt - 


■ t" ■ 

Business and financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

It was not a clear-cut. take-over pf .the Otis 
Elevator factory to' Lisbon. No soldiers came 


Austria and Spain. They would pko export 
certain other parts to these same factories for 
use In flnishtog elevators, ■ • • :' ! •/ 

The Portuguese unit demanded cash pqy- 


in with machine guns and announced, “this . : ment bom the other. Otis units before it would 
plant is nationalized”. .. . ship Vik parte. However, U to turn tollway 


Instead, for tbe manager of tbe plant ahd the • ! behind In paying for Us imported parto. AA it 
owners of a subsidiary, ; .OUs . Eieavadores ; developed, says Mr. Weller, ’’we got.Ured of : 
Llmitada, it was a long agonizing year during • • putting more and, more money into Portu- . 
which (hey increasingly losl controi of : the iguesesoctoliBrn." .. ; 

plant to a workers’ committee.,' r I . Htnyever, U was hot just the money lost that > 

According to Ralph Welder, chpirman of thfl bothered OUs.. 
board of OU8, the; workers’ committee took . • The managing director ww barred from his 
over aUmanagemootM except for: offico and duties, <:>■ -V- j'*, . 

supplying, tbe/mofipyi io, run. the operations. ; Ofa appealed to the leftist ^military govern- , 

final ment. Thp reply was Mtot Otl$ should "obey 
say .in everything, butdjd not want the. fiscal ■ : the instructions of the Workers' coInmitt«e, ,, 
responsibility.’: 1 'lif, : ,. -Js-.n; Cdnsequerifly,; Otis says the. takeover oe- 


Tbe fatt 'thht the^sht waslosihg moiiey by curred with the "tacit consent « (hb Pbrtu-' 
continuing dperdtlo^to ln the middle 6E a fieep ] ■? guese Governtoent :'*> .! 

European r6cess!oh ttid not dAer-the workers. Otto decided to leavd (he : fattpry to the 
Otis says It.waa dn$bto to lay off anyone and • wbrkws — or, as the compahy prefers to 
the plant was operating on an inefficient basis, . allow it. to be taken ovOr by thd workers, ; ! 
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Aborigines 
make their 
voice heard 
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By Ann Millar 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Canberra 

The tents are gone, and the lawns outside 
Parliament House where they once stood have 
been dag up for replanting. The “aboriginal 
embassy/" widely publicized here for several 
years, has been closed. 

The “embassy/* bedecked with signs and 
symbols, had been the focal point of rowdy 
demonstrations. Its removal is an 
that (he aborigines are, for the time being at 
least, satisfied that their complaints and 
claims are receiving official attention. 

The right of aborigines to recover lands 
maqy of their ancestors lost to territorial 
expansion or to demand compensation for 
them has been a thorny problem for the 
Australian Government. At least one spokes- 
man, Charges Perkins, awfatert secretary far 
aboriginal affairs, thinks progress has not 
been made fast enough and threatened to 
protest by pitching another tent outside the 
United Nations to call worldwide 
attention to aborigine grievances. He also says 
he win ask the World Court to prosecute 
Australia for racism. 

Once numbering perhaps 300,000, the abori- 
gines had evolved a complex social organlza, 
tjop over thousands of years when the first 
British, settlers arrived In Australia in 1788. 

ties to the land were associated 
with religious beliefs more than withagricul- 
^because as a people they were nomads, 

‘ ^ forms of cultivation. 

■ ■or.uraws-j ^ 

As' livestock raScheris and farinto lured 
out across Australia Fn the 1830s and 1840s the 
aborigines were forced to give up many of 
Iherr traditional tribal grounefe. Since there 
were no villages, and dwellings and tools were 
primitive, it appeared to the white settlers 
that these were people lacking in Intellect and 
in the obi Kty to perform sustained work . 

The Wea has been held widely ever since 
eyea though aborigines have achieved promt- 



Latin Amerk 

Torture case pits church against Chilean junta 


lly .limit's Nelson Good sell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Santiago, Chile 

The torture of a minor official of the outlawed Socialist 
Party is pushing Chile’s Roman Catholic hierarchy into a 
confrontation with the ruling military junta. 

Heretofore, the country's top churchmen, including Raul 
Cardinal Silva Hcnriquez, have tried to avoid such a 
confrontation — although vigorously condemning wlmt they 
believe are serious infringements of basic human rights by 
the military. 

Now, however, the church is faced with n torture case it 
cannot ignore. 
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nence in several fields, among them tennis 
alar Evonne Goolagong, poet Kath Walker, 
end internationally acclaimed artist Nam- 
atjira. Miss Goolagong was voted Australian of 
the Year in 1872. 

At the same time, the aboriginal population 
has declined steadily to the point that the 1871 
census showed 115,961 (about one-third of 
them full-blooded) out of an overall Australian 
population of 13 million. 

Historically there have been three different 
approaches In Australia toward aborigines: 

• Protection — virtually an attitude of 
apartheid. From 1860 until the 1930s govern- 
ment controls restricted freedom of move- 
. went, controlled employment, and prohibited 

outside 

nasaion stations to educate or improve the 
well-being of the indigenous people. Police 
frequently were used to enforce regulations. 

• Assimilation — widely accepted in the 
tJSOs. It was generally thought that aborigines 
should become fully Integrated with the 
European-type civilization of white Austra- 
lians. Improvements began to be mode In 
housing, health, and education. 

In 1967 Australians voted overwhelmingly tg 
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New Zealand’s offshore oil search 


Aborigine laborer on outback sheep station 

give the federal government power to legislate n 
for aborigines in the states concurrently with al 
state governments. Their numbers also were 
to be included in the national census. Sub- « 
sequenlly an office of aboriginal affairs was al 
established and a council appointed to advise w 
the federal government. as 

■ Self-determination — the present policy, cc 
It is designed to enable aborigines to choose 
their own way of life - whether a return to lis- 
ancient tribal ways (and this Is being done fif 
successfully in some areas) or to become pari ex 
of the Western-type society . ha 

When the present Labor government came co 
to power in 1972, it provided considerable ge 
impetus to a movement that already had wl 

. ' co 

government kept Its promise to locate fnl 
offices or aboriginal affairs in all states and tor 
appointed the Commission on Land Rights to 
try to resolve (he compensation claims „„ 

The commission’s final report, In April, hi: 
1974, stressed that aborigines should be les 
ST» ll l/ U ? y about all proposals on thek JJf 
behalf, despite criticism from those wanting nai 
hm^diate action. It also recommended m £ 
much autonomy as possible for aborigines In 
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It centers around Sergio Zonioni, a longtime Socialist who 
was picked up by military intelligence agents on May 15. 

For at least five hours he was Interrogated by agents of 
DINA, a military organization whose job is to ferret nut 
alleged subversives. DINA was founded after the military 
seized power. Its agents ore often accused of using brutal 
torture tactics and of acting like a secret police. 

During his interrogation by DINA . Mr. Zamora was beaten, 
burned repeatedly with cigarettes, and apparently given 
electric “shock treatments.'" 

Eventually lie Iniil DINA agents lie would cooperate — 
promising to level the finger at some other of his associates if 
lie i inilribir taken to the nf fires ni the ('oniniillcc tor Peace , an 
orgaiuziiliun sp'insurci! by the church to assist torture 
victims, mining other assignments. He indicated some ol his 
associates would be found there. 

As Air. Zamora and his DINA interrogators arrived, he sew 
several churchmen at the entry and he literally leaped from 
the arms of his captors Into the arms of the churchmen. 

The incident becomes quite Involved from this point on. 
While none of theslory has been published in Snntiogu nor has 
ii hoenme cum mi in knowledge, the church nnd the military 
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running their own affaire, but with 
ability for use of public money andm 
The report did not recommend h 
compensation for lost lands, but wad 
aborigines should own title to thdrwab 
which would be vested In corpontak 
as land trusts and directed by i a 
composed of aborigines. 

Two such councils already have tad 
lished in the Northern Territory, 
fifth of which is aboriglne-anKd,irift 
exploitation of mineral resources (w 
bauxite, and manganese) has been i ta 
controversy. The land-rlghlscorniiM : 
gestod that mining companies (bitty 
with the new trusts rallwr Uua riM 
communities, and the wggtsOon btt\ 
followed and l>ecn fttmrf w irttfc tab 
Inrily ;< 

The Australian Government h ta 
more thun $210 million in fiscal year i 
housing, health, education, employita 
legal aid fur aborigines. And aborigta 
«U over Australia have been eWdi 
national eorwulutive committee total' 
liaison with Canberra on policies tyl 
grams. 1 
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were locked in a si midriff for a number of hours late on May 
[5. 

Eventually junta president Augusto Pinochet Ugarte, 
Cardinal Silva Henriquez. and the papal nuncio were involved. 
For several hours, as more churchmen and more DINA 
agents arrived, (here was concern the military might invade 
the committee's office, which is on church property, in order 
in retake Mr. Zamora. 

A church doctor, meanwhile, cxnmincd Mi'. Zamora and 
confirmed the heatings and cigarette burns, urging imme- 
diate hospitalization for the victim. 

(.'ardinal Silva ttfiiriqiu-z. said by some churchmen In have 
bet'ii must reluctant to gel involved, talked hy phone with 
General Pinochet who said he could not lake the word of the 
church doctor, doubting that there had hcen any torture, and 
wanted an Army physician to examine the victim. 

The Cardinal agreed to this in exchange for General 
Pinochet’s promise to remove the DINA agents. Churchmen 
concerned for Mr. Zamora’s health waited fruitlessly for two 
hours for the Army doctor, and finally decided In the early 
hours of May 10 to take Mr. Zamora to a Catholic hospital. He 
Is sllll there, recovering from the injuries und under constant 
guard hy churchmen. 

All this comes against a growing disillusionment of 
churchmen over the military rule in Chile since the ouster of 
President Salvador Allende Gossens In September, 1B73. 

’ Lower members of the clergy arc outright opponents of the 
regime, while top clergy have been reluctant to formally 
break with the military. But at the Chilean bishops' annual 
retreat last month, (here was agreement to take a stronger 
stand, against the military. There also were reports that the 
bishops drafted and sent a private letter on their concerns to 
General Pinochet. 

Now the Zamora case, together with other recent torture 
incidents which the church believes to be true, is pushing the 
church into more open conflict with the military. A formal 
break is even considered possible. 
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By Denis. Wederetl 
Specialty 

, The Christian Science Monitor 

n-/, .. ; Wellington, New Zealand 
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The rig, named Penrod 74, is reachhu? down 

drinu^^JS?. depth ^ taa 

J^^^teweatof this nation’s North Island 
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1978 through a pipeline now under construe- 
Hon. 

Now the prospectors are looking for oU, but 
ariUing is behind schedule due to technical 
problems.. 

Govmnment policy has also gotten in the 
Jjnens way. The New Zealand Superior 
Development Company, LttL, withdrew Imm 
an agreement with the AquHaine-Murphy- 
Odeco consortium In January this year 
demise of restrictive government laws ron- 
cenring oil ^xplor^fon. 

Last year the government said it would 
participate fn the development of oil dis- 
coveries (but not in the search) and orooomd 
to amend the law an that <,n Tir“ 
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By Janies Nelson Goodsell 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Buenos Afros 
- A combination of govern- 
ment decrees, terrorist at- 
tacks, and other in- 
timidations are seriously 
threatening Argentina’s tra- 
ditional freedom of thepresa. 

In recent weeks these 
threats have mounted "to 
alarming proportions,’ ’ . on 
editor of a major Argentine 
newspaper said this week. 

Last week, for example, 
the government decried that 
newspapers here may not 
report any news or. com- 
mentary about Argentina dis- 
tributed by foreign news 
agencies. 

Then last weekend, tolo- 
vlrion screens carried adverr 
, tlsements, widely believed 
sponsored by the. govern- 
ment, which attacked two 
Buenos Aires newspapers, El 
. Craniate Gomerdal and' La 
Opinion. . 

■ On top of all this, the 
financial wrltet of La Opin- 
ion was found rfturdefed qver 
. the weekend *r presumably, . 
. b .We;/ WddW-.of la ioSsHri, 
group. His death brings to 
more than 450 the number of 
■ Argentines kllled'by terror- 
lriss|nce|MJulyi,-7 '* ■; 

1 . Two other 1 : reporters "are 
\ missing' and cdhcerh.for their' 
safetyis mounting/, / .V 
All ^"this .Combines to; 
/ frighten • newspapermen^ 
here. .Mbst of the Bbenos 
‘ Aires v press,’ Including’ the 
.mass circulation ; La' Prensa.' . 
. Lp Naclqn; aild Claria'i • dM : 
noVprlnt drj Tuesday of ■ 
, week :ln. pretext - oy^ the, 
v killing of ' Jorga- Motley, tlta 
financial writer of L^ Opin- 
,• ion. 

. BUt It is hot only the press- 
that lt worried. So are many 
- Vof Argent lnajs leading ppllti-.' . 
"clana and otjier figures.;.': ■' 
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Middle E 

Terror gangs 
surface 
in Iran 


By Oauo Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The terrorists in Iran who killed two U.S. 
Air Force officers last month are urban 
guerrillas. While religious, nationalist, and 
reformist in outlook, they are committed to 
assassination and violence. 

Their numbers are small. They work far 
underground. And the Iranian secret police, 
Savak, has great difficulty in finding them. 

The group Is one of two that share some of 
the Marxist -Leninist concepts of the Commu- 
nist Tudeh movement, which was suppressed 
in Iran in 1953 when the Shah succeeded, with 
American help, in returning from exile and 
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overthrowing Mossadegh's revolutionary re- 
gime. 

But they insist that they are not ideological 
Marxists and avoid using the Marxist vocabu- 
lary. 

Taking responsibility for the assassinations 
of Col. Paul R. Shaffer and Lt. Col. Jack J. 
Turner In Tehran was a group called the 
“people's warriors" (Mujaheddin-I-Klialq). 

The other group is the “people's guerrillas 
and fighters. 1 ’ 

The two groups were probably involved in 
tiie killing on June 3, 1973, on a Tehran street 
of Lt. Col. Lewis Hawkins, who was helping 
build up the Iranian gendarmerie, and in 
numerous attacks with small and relatively 
harmless bombs on offices of the United 
States Information Services and of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. 

The revolutionaries also have raided Iranian 
gendarmerie posts to seize arms. 

The assassination of the two American 
officers this week was intended, according to 
sympathizers in this country, as u a warning to 
the Shah and to the United States," 

To the Shah the guerrillas were saying, 
these sympathizers explain, that the recent 
execution of nine revolutionaries in an Iranian 


Soviets woo Libya's Qaddafi 
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By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
The Soviets and Col. 
Muammar al-Qaddafi, the 
anti-communist Libyan 
leader, appear to be improv- 
ing their tentative partner- 
ship, 

Soviet Premier Alexei N. 
Kosyginas visit to. Libya last 
• month saw some progress In 
the uneasy flirtation between 
r -.Goloriel QaddafT s . staunchly 
• : WwnVc regimp and Moscow 
Which haa been helling tanks, ■ 
missiles, and advanced MIG- 
23 aircraft to Libya for hard 
cash. 

Egyptian President Anwar 
al^Sadat recently told visitors 
that the Qaddafi regime — 
which has disapproved of all 
of President Sadat’s efforts to 
peek Mideast peace through 
, . U.S, mediation ■ efforts — 

:. eould becbtfyj, an' active 
: : toat tp Egypt.. Mr. Sadat ; 

■ has. beam glancing uneatdly - 
oyer -Hii Abtii^ at Libya 
. • . By® 1 * *lflce Union efforts be-' 

* ! tween the two states broke ' 
. <towh befdite the im Arab- 
Israeli war. 

At about the time of.Pre- 
! mler Kosygin’s visit to Tri- 
pell, the Libyan radio an- 
nounced it was ceasing at- 


tacks against Mr. Sadat “In 
the interests of Arab broth- 
erhood.” Mr. Sadat was then 
securing clearance in visits 
to the rulers of Kuwait, Iraq, 
Jordan, and Syria to speak In 
the larger Arab interest 
when he meets President 
Ford la Salzburg, June 1. Mr. 
Sadat told a Beirut editor 
that he found the Libyan- 
Soviet togetherness 

“strange." 

Moscow’s desire to end 
past quarrels with Colonel 


Qaddafi was symbolized by a 
gift Mr. Kosygin carried to 
him : a copy of the Koran, the 
Muslim holy book, which be- 
longed to the Caliph Osman 
and dating from the early 
decades of Islam. 

Tho Soviet visitors thus 
tried to please Colonel Qad- 
dafl’s Islamic sentiments and 
convey the greetings of mil- 
lions of Soviet Muslims, who 
Colonel Qaddafi used to 
charge were oppressed and 
persecuted by Moscow. 
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prison will only stimulate the revolutionary 
movement. 

To the United States they were saying, the 
sympathizers add, that Iran, contrary to the 
official Iranian propaganda, is noi a “lmppy 
little kingdom," hut a land wracked by 
internal stresses that make It highly undesir- 
able for the United Stales to continue its close 
military association and economic in- 
volvement with the Shull. 

The two groups of guerrillas number as few 
jus 300 between them, according to one 
estimate, or 3,000 according to another. 

The two movements, essentially similar 
except (hat they are separately organized, 
sympathize with but have no organizational 
ties to the romuins of the Social Democratic 
National Front, which was suppressed In Iran 
in the 1960s but which continues some under- 
ground political activity and still published a 
newspaper among students in Europe. 

Neither the National Front nor the Tudeh 
are at present active as guerrillas. In contrast, 
they continue to exist as political movements. 
A clandestine radio probably financed by the 
Soviet Union and probably situated in Bagh- 
dad continues to broadcast supporL for the 
Tudeh and highly personal attacks on the 
Shah. 




aotian towns face 'breakdown’ say U.S. officials 
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The Chrlstiaa Science Monitor 

The new leftist regime in Laos will have a 
of its own, distinct from that oi the 
^ ^P ^^^Moyernments in South Vietnam and Cam- 

But t * iere is fl larfie e,ement ^ unpredieta- 
‘ in the situation, because so little is 

j 7- Vientiane of the workings of the 

M T JSpSlI^ian Communist leadership. The highest 
Z - ' 'WMHBBeaders of the eommunisl-style People’s Parly 

Laos (PPL) have stayed in the background 

Rripea Souphanouvong, chief of the joint 
'council set up under the Laos peace 
’ eement , and other Pathet Lao leaders who 

»^33Btave played a role in the coalition government 
■' ;, ^M arn by no means mere figureheads. But the 
; ,i||Hcy leaders and decision makers In the PPL 
lIBv: - i hierarch ary have remained out of public viow 

By n Norman Maihen^t, & the Pathet Lao heudquarters in Sam Neua in 
The Shah nl Iran norlhenstcrn Laos. 

ran Although the North Violnameso played a 

1 decisive rolo in advising and supporting, and 
sometimes fighting for, the Pathet Lao during 
■ the war years, Laos is not expected to follow 
the North Vietnamese model in every detail. 
.'. North Vietnamese advisers were never com- 
■■■MMMM pletely happy with their Lao proteges' perfor- 

mance. They tended to regard some of the 

. „ . most highly disciplined Lao soldiers and 


cadres as too easygoing and frivolous to suit 
their own puritanical style. 

North Vietnam will be the dominant foreign 
power in Laos. But the Chinese will impose 
some geographical limits on the reach of the 
North Vietnamese through an extensive rood 
network that they built and are continuing to 
expand in northern Laos. 

The Soviet Union Is thought to be content 
with a predominant North Vietnamese In- 
fluence because it will limit that of the 
Chinese. 

Both the Soviets and Chinese seemed fairly 
well satisfied with the coalition government of 
leftists, neutralists, and rightists that was 
established here after the signing of a peace 
agreement for Laos two years ago. 

But with the leftists now firmly In control 
and the United States rapidly reducing its 
presence here, the Soviets and Chinese may be 
colled upon to supply more aid. The United 
States until now has been by far the largest 
donor of economic aid to Loos. 

Some of the American aid officials who arc 
leaving Laos predict that the country soon will 
experience a virtual breakdown in technical 
services in the cities and towns. 

“This country is going back a hundred 
years," said one disgruntled aid official. 

“U'b going to be anothor Burma pretty 
soon." 

Thanks largely to U.S. aid, It is probably 


l rue that the old Vientiane government had 
more technicians and administrators capable 
of dealing with things such as electricity than 
the Pathet Lao have had. Some of these 


technicians have fled the counliy, while 
others have been replaced by what appear to 
be less-competent technicians and adminis- 
trators. 


Sweep a street for Mao 


By John Burns 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
■v 1975 Toronto Globe and Mail 

Peking 

Headlines in the Peking People's Dally tell 
the story: 

“Young street sweepers love their profes- 
sion." 

"Hewing coal for the Motherland Is fine." 

Vocational guidance, China-style, consists of 
instilling in youth the idea that any work, no 
matter how menial or unpleasant, mokes Its 
contribution to tho revolution. 

Newspaper stories of tho happiness of school 
graduatos assigned to seemingly dreary jobs 
sometimes strike an outsider as unreal, but 
they doubtlessly serve to soften the resistance 
that still exists. 

The stories fellow an Invariable pattern, 
telling how the young people assigned to 
manual work overcome Initial dislike for their 
tasks by studying Marxist texts and by talking 
to veteran workers who Impress on them the 


Importance of subordinating individual pref- 
erences to the requirements of the revolution. 

A typical piece recently recounted how 
middle-school graduates assigned to a street- 
sweeping squad on Shanghai's Nanking Road 
at first were reluctant to do the work, 
considering it demeaning. But local party 
officials soon had (ho problem in hand. 

The graduates wore organized to study the 
relevant writings of Marx, Lenin, and Chair- 
man Mao Tsc-tung, and veteran street sweep- 
ers were called in to talk about life In Uie days 
before the Communists came to power. 

“Sweeping roads,” they told the young 
people, “Is part of the revolutionary work and 
is Indispensable to the building of socialism.” 
The story went on, “Through UieLrstudy the 
young people came to understand that despis- 
ing cleaning work is a reflection In the 
people’s minds of the ideology of the land- 
lords, tho bourgeoisie, end all other exploiting 
classes. They vowed to challenge [such! Ideas 
by sweeping roads for lhe revolution ali their 
lives.” 
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The gentlemanly sportsmen of Asia 

Chinese ‘proletarian sportsmanship’ stresses that it’s 
not winning that matters but how you played the game 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
<£> 1975 Toronto Globe and Mall 

Peking 

While China awaits a decision on its bid for membership in 
the International Olympic Committee HOC), it is bending 
over backward (o establish an Image of itself as committed to 
sportsmanship of ths highest order , 

The official Hslnhua News Agency, In a report on the 
National Military Games at Peking told how a young soldier 
named Hsu Yung-sheng asked for the match point in a 
volleyball game to be replayed after lhe referee awarded the 
game to his side — because he had touched the (Inal ball 
before it went wide of the court. 

"The referee, Impressed by this fine example pf proletarian 
sportsmanship, promptly corrected his decision. 'Thereupon 
the spectators burst into enthusiastic applause,” the agency 
said. Fruslratingly, the report made no mention of whether 
soldier Hsu's team or its opponents eventually won the gamie. 

In another demonstration of Chairman Mao's maxims on 
sportsmanship In action the agency recounted how a cross- 


Hsiao-mlng. Mr. LI promptly went out and boat one of Mr. 
Wang's Wuhan teammates, but U was not enough to save the 
Humming team from overall defeat. 

To readers from the West, perhaps the most unusual aspect 
of the Hslnhua report- was its approbation of the referee’s 
habit of "canvassing comments from competitors" on 
uncertain points. This, said the report, demonstrated that the 
referees have successfully rid themselves of what it called 
"the bourgeois notion of referees' Inviolable dignity." 

Though Westerners often think it overdone, the lengths to 
which Chinese sportsmen will go to demonstrate (heir 
adherence to their motto of “friendship first, competition 
second" stand in remarkable contrast to prevailing standards 
In the West. 

Players on the national Ice hockey team have been known to 
real their sticks on their knees and applaud when their 
opponent* s^ore goals, and any visiting player who is Injured 
Will find himbelf surrounded by solicitous Chinese opponents 
whether or not the whistle has blown. 

-If. the Chinese team competes in the 1976 games at 


country team from the Army's Foochow units coached a team Montreal,' lhe urge to display this generosity toward 


from the Tsinan units it had defeated In a preliminary rqce 
and was- subsequently defeated by the Tsinan team In the" 
definitive contest. t ; ' . 7 

During a badminton match between teams from the Wuhan 
and Kunming units, a player named Wang Heng-chlen was 
similarly genferous with advice for his defeated opponent, Ll 


opponents almost certainly will bo offset by the need to 
demonstrate that China can hold its own In world-class^ 
compbtillqh. In fact, current standards suggest that . the 
Peking squad would win few medals, especially in track and 
field wl»re lhe national records are mostly well short of thf 
Olympic best. : 
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North. Koreans setting their sights on the South? 


Korea: new tension builds 
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By Guy Halverson c 

Staff correspondent of 4 

The Christian Science Monitor 1 

Washington 1 

, North Korea has reinforced Us forces close b 
to the' demilitarized 'sons with the South fcy 
moving up parts of two armored divisions, 2 
according to reports here. It fs also reported to a 
have Intensified tunneling operations along n 
the DMZ. ■ a 

Pentagon analysts are concerned that North 
Korean Premier Kim II Sung, elated at b 
Communist victories In Vietnam and Cam* S 
bodla, may be tempted to test the U.S. by a i 
direct military thrust. 4 

• This concern, officials say, prompted De- £ 
fense Secretary James Schlesinger to speak I 
openly in recent days about the possibility of 
■ directly attacking North Korean military < 
forces ifa conflict were to arise. . . i 

At the same time, Ills recalled here, China £ 
appears' to be taking acautious view. The joint T 
communique that followed Premier Kim's 
• recent visit to Peking emphasized the "peace- i 
ftil reunification" of the two Koteas. I 

Militarily: I 

1. North and Sputh Korean armed forces . i 
uni ts are believed to be somewhat balanced in 
combat abilities. 

2. The North Koreans, however, have a far 
heftier Air Force than does South Korea and 
hence, a clear "offensive strike capability" 
against South Korean urban centers. It Is for 
this reason that the U.S. military detachment 
id Korea ( about 42,000) is considered crucial 
here. 

, • - .. 3. .The South Koreans for their part, have a, ■ 

: eg acliimv® a'i‘7 

■ I-.sa^ridKa^eanwarwouidltkelybe. 1 ' 

to Kforea, the 1 second . 

- " ■ wgest force in Asia behind Japan < 62 , 000 ) (a 
; gpWJdfl politically vl tal not jast for the 
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Asian economies imperiled 

Specialto development of large oil de&uh. 

The Christian Science Monitor investments were pouring In 

Singapore pines martial law In 1973 t 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Singapore 

The sudden change In the balance of power 
in Southeast Asia after the foil of the Cum- 
bodinn and South Vietnamese governments 
could well have a grave economic impact on 
the surrounding countries. 

Not only arc these countries fuced witli the 
problem of dealing with the new political 
climate of. the area but with drnslie read- 
justment of their economic policies us well. 

Malaysia, the Philippines, Indonesia, and 
Singapore saw the Vietnam war as an opportu- 
nity to build up their own economics while 
leaving the wider political problems to the 
United States. Those economies hud been hit 
hard by the British military withdrawal from 
Southeast Asia and by internal political trou- 
bles in the late \9G0s. 

Generally, the strategy worked, By 1968 
President Suharto's administration had built 
up Indonesia economically and, with the 


pirn* muriiui law In 1979 r wi„J' r 
political chaos, and QxtcnaivX^ 


r ' J »IUUB1Y0 nvt-L. 

attracted. And Arab and Wesim* 
have been Investing heavily 3? 
that nation’s ivcoveiy from u« 
riots of isou. ** 

But this could change. The rw/v. 
Knollmnst Asian 


Jobs issue crucial for Ford 

It’s tied to 76 race, and soaring city crime 


Southeast Aslan countries, ne^ 
worldwide slump in trade, by InX? 
oil-price increases, now must fa*? 
bilily of n slowing down of Am! 
vestment In tho wake of foe ^ 
wfthdrnwnl from Vietnam. 

These countries wo committed toi 
of rapid industrialization end <w 
For tills they need to concents 
resources on Inlernnl develop®*, 
continue to attract foreign aid. 

Now sources of investment ufBta 
found quickly. Jnpnn would 
prospect, followed by the Ara^offoM 
and possibly Chinn. 


Sri Lanka: one -party rule predict 


carriers. The Air Force numbers roughly 
40,000 men, including 598 combat aircraft. 
There are at least 300 MIG 15s and MIG 17s, 
130 MIG 21s and 70 MIG 19s. The North also 
has 70 or so Soviet-built bombers. 

South Korea: Artny, 560,000 men, Including 
23 infantry divisions, 1,000 tanks, and 400 
armored personnel carriers. The Air Force 
numbers 25,000 men, Including 210 combat 
aircraft, ranging from F-4sund F-86 bIo F- 5As. 

The United States: Spread through some 141 
bases and installations, roughly 42,000 men In 
South Korea, Including the 2nd Infantry 
Division. The Fifth Air Force has a tactical F- 
4 fighter wing at Kunsan Air Force Base, and a 
second F«t wing at Osan Air Base. Each wing 
Is believed to have between 60 and 75 planes. 

Other jet aircraft, howeyer, cOuld be 
quickly flown in from Filth Air Force in- 
stallations In Okinawa and Japan. The Navy 
also has carrier-based jet aircraft tn the 
'Western Pacific. 

Defense analysts note that in the event of 
war in Korea, China might counterbalance 
U.S. assistance to Seoul by dispatching troops 
to fight alongside northern forces as It did 
when war last ravaged the peninsula. 


By Jayaatha Somasundaram 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Colombo, Sri Lanka 

A relative of Prime Minister Sirlmuvo 
Bandaranatke, himself high in the govern- 
ment, predicts that Sri Lanka soon may 
become a one-parly stole. 

Felix Bandaranalke, Minister of the Interior 
and Justice and nephew of Uiq Prime Min- 
ister's late husband, Is regarded ns an Impor- 
tant political force In the nation. 

He was appointed to tho Cabinet In 1960 
when Mrs. Bandaranalke succeeded her hus- 
band as Prime Minister after the latter was 
assassinated. After the Prime Minister aligned 
herself with tho Marxists in 1964, Felix 
Bandaranalke Increasingly came to be seen as 
apolitical alternative. 

His view that (lie opposition could disappear 


is based on tho altempt of itih 
Jayewnrdene, (0 force an elMtWb 
year is out. Mrs. Bandaranalke hi 
iter intention not lo call $ gearik 
until May 22, 1077, in occordanaiti 
sions of the new Constitution tat 
she assumed office. 

Felix Bandaranalke Insists (talk 
situation Mr. Juyewardene caontif 
achieve his goal and that tho outaari , 
disintegration of his Connrvtttoa 
Party. 

As 0 consequence, in Felix BaM 
view, the Prime Minister's IMbil 
government would absorb ill ml: 
elements, the Trotskyist sad 0*. 
parties, whose identities would be I*. ' 

The opposition, meanwhile, riewit 
arnment’a policy as one ihMlipnoJjM 
onc-pnrty rule anyway. * 
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By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Washington guesses that tho waves of 
unemployment still will be breaking over the 
shores of politics In the election next year. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield of 
Montana told a shirt-sleeved group of report- 
ers this week that he feels "economics, not 
foreign affairs" will dominate the presidential 
race. 

Speaker Carl Albert, Mr. Mansfield’s coun- 
terpart in the House, told another audience 
that crime growing from joblessness is "an 
atomic bomb In every street in America." 

Economists widely think high unemploy- 
ment will llngor utter other economic factors 
approach normal. 

"While business will turn up, unemploy- 
ment will hang high," says Walter Heller, top 
economic adviser to John F. Kennedy, "and 
unused capacity will be huge." 

Staff economists at Senate and House Bud- 
get Committees guess that unemployment, 
now 8.8 percent, will first rise a little and then 
decline, slowly reaching 7.5 percent in No- 
vember, 1976. 

If correct, that means that President Ford 
must seek his expected election goal over a 
handicap of 7 million unemployed. 

Another projection: crime will rise. 

There are no Bolld-looking tabular "ex- 
• trapolations" of the social thermometer, but 
: in the turbulent 1960s, widespread unemploy- 
ment was associated with a "long, hot 
summer." That meant social unrest. 

Sociologists ask whut it means In 1975-1976. 

■ ;The present recession Is the worstsiqpe the 
1 .. ' ' '. ' '• 


depression of the 1930s. It may have touched 
bottom, though some figures still decline. 

"I think we we at the end of the recession," 
President Ford told reporters May 6. "I 
believe we can look forward to some improve- 
ment economically in the third and fourth 
quarters of 1975 and In 1 W6." 

The income gap between rich and poor 
widens, economists say, in recessions. Most 
dangerous, declared some witnesses at a 
session called by the congressional Black 
Caucus hero where Speaker Albert spoke, is 
teen-age unemployment. Witnesses cited Bu- 
reau of tabor Statistics figures that this 
amounts to 40.2 percent of blocks, 10 to 19. 

Bernard Anderson, University of Pennsyl- 
vania economist, said that "an entire gener- 
ation of black leen-agors will roach adulthood 
between now and 1080 without ever holding a 
job." 

Criminologists feel there is a correlation 
between crime and unemployment. 

Patrick V. Murphy, president of the Police 
Foundation, called hlgh-unemployment slums 
"a modern-day debtors prison" from which 
residents could not escape, festering with 
social anger. 

It Is recalled that former President Richard 
M. Nixon made law and order an election issue 
in 1068 when he attacked alleged court 
leniency. The FBI announced last month that 
serious crime jumped 17 percent in the United 
States in 1974. In 1973, Mr. Nixon asked for an 
attack on crime "without pity." 

In a recent speech at Yale, President Ford 
came back to the subject of crime with a new 
declaration in favor of firmness in dealing 
with the criminal. Heavy unemployment and a 
high crime rate, many feel, will bring a new 
round of debate on the issue in the 1976 
election. 
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California beaches - public or private? 


Californians want their beaches back 


By David Winder 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Malibu, California 

Irate property owners are jamming public 
meetings in a last-ditch stand to keep the 
public off their private beaches up and down 
tho California coastline. 

They are protesting a coastal conservation 
program that calls for public access to private 
beaches. 

The plan, viewed with Interest beyond 
California because of Its land-use Implications, 
Is under heavy fire from property owners, 
real-estate agents, developers, and utility 
companies. 

Their primary irritation with the pi an. is a 
provision that owners of ocean front property 
must provide some form of public access such 
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as a path, stairway, or parking lot, allowing 
the public to enjoy their once private beaches. 

Scores of lawsuits have been filed against 
this concept. Generally, the courts have come 
down strongly on the side of the coastal 
commission, which exercises strong permit 
controls over all development within 1,000 
yards of the water. 

There could also be fresh litigation when the 
plan becomes law next year. A legislative 
source in Sacramento says: "It's a whole new 
ball game then." 

Even now some of the bigger issues have yet 
to be settled, such as powers of the successor 
agency to the coastal commission. 

As much as 662 miles (61 percent) of 
California's 1 ,072-mlle shore is private. ■ 

Another 410 miles (39 percent 19 nominally 
public. But approximately 100 miles of it Is off 
limits because it belongs to the military. 

Right now electronically operated doors, 
high walls, and bolted gates keep visitors out 
of long stretches Of the Malibu coastline. 

Here, expensive homes, some raised on 
stilts to avoid the surf, overlook dean, empty 
beaches and "No trespassing” signs. 
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Plans for increase called ‘political’ 

Washington challenges Shah on oil price 



Refugees in a hurry to learn all about America 
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By Harry B. Bills 
Staff correspondent of 
• The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

U.S. Treasury Secretary William E. Simon 
Is tilting lances with the Shah of [ran, in a last- 
ditch effort to ward off another oil-price hike 
by the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries <OPEC). 

Figures used by the Shah to justify an 
OPEC price boost this September are ‘‘false," 
Mr. Simon told this newspaper, and OPEC 
analysts appear to he “confused" in their 
reasoning. 

The U.S. TYeasury chief shredded the tenet 
pressed by the Shah — that OPEC members 
have lost 35 percent of their purchasing power 
since they last raised oil prices because of 
world inflation and the growing weakness of 
thedollar. 

“The dollar," said Mr. Simon in a telephone 
interview, “is exactly where it was two years 
ago. In other words, there has been no 
deterioration of the dollar's position since oil 
prices climbed." 

Prices of goods imported by OPEC powers, 
added Mr. Simon, “went up about 24 percent 
during 1974" — not the 35 percent claimed by 
the Shah recently on U.S. television. And, said 
the Treasury Secretary, “about one-third of 
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that 24 percent rise can be traced right back to 
the earlier rise in oil prices." 

This September, U.S. officials concede, the 
13 nations of OPEC are likely to raise the price 
of oil by an amount undetermined, possibly in 
the range of $2 a barrel. 

Currently Persian Gulf crude sells for more 
than $ 11 a barrel ~ roughly 400 percent higher 
than two years ago. 

Key OPEC members, including Saudi Ar- 
abia. Kuwait, and Iran, are cutting back 
production to keep prices high. "Control over 
supply," says a U.S. Treasury analysis, "is 
being used to maintain the fourfold price 
increase." 

Now, according to the Shah, OPEC plans to 
hike prices further, an action which Mr. 
Simon terms “political," with no "Justifica- 
tion in economic and financial facts." 

Another price hike, said Mr. Simon, would 
compound the “economic damage" already 
done to the world by soaring oil prices, 
particularly to developing nations and to poor 
people in Industrialized countries. 

On the domestic front, meanwhile. Presi- 
dent Ford is readying a major decision on 
energy policy, to be announced before he sets 
off for Europe Wednesday. 

Mr . Ford may add a second $1 a barrel Tariff 
on imported oil. He also may begin the process I 
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of decontrolling the price of “old oil," now 
frozen at $5.25 u barrel. 

More than 00 percent of all U.S. domestic 
oil, according to the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration (FEA), is frozen nt that price. The rest 
sells for about $11. 28 a barrel, cmnpnrublo to 
the price of Persian Guifcrudc. 

By allowing the price of old oil to rise, Mr. 
Ford hopes to induce American oil companies 
to prospect for, and produce, more domestic 
oil, thereby lessening U.S. dependence on 
foreign petroleum. 

Twice the President postponed adding a 
second $1 tariff on imported oil - the first $1 
went into effect Fob. l — to givo Congress 
lime to produce its own energy plan. Unable to 
agree on policy, the House has shelved action 
until after the Memorial Day recess. 

Rep. A1 Ullman ( Di of Oregon, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, says 
he "fully expects Congress to pass an energy 
bill after the recess. 

"With that additional time,” said Mr. 
Ul man Sunday on "Face the Nation" <CfcS- 
TV). " We can zero in" on passing a com- 
prehensive energy program without "crippl- 
ing amendments." 

Thrust of the House Ways mid Means bill. 
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By Diivid Winder 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Camp Pendleton, California 
If the Vietnamese refugees know nothing 
about hot dogs, baseball, or apple pie, it won't 
be for lack of trying. 

. Answers to everything American are sought 
in a bombardment of questions: 

. * "Is Colorado really cooler than California?” 
asked one in a tone that wonders if anything 
can be cooler than the nippy ocean breeze 
rustling the grassy hillsides. 

Op the Americans not like us?" 

"Are jobs harder to get now?" 

1 '“Where would you see a hockey game?" 

Despite growing uncertainty about their 
future, and even misgivings by some on 
leaving Saigon, most Viet namese refugees are 
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scurrying to adjust to a new way of life in the 
United States. 

Classrooms under canvas spring up as 
quickly as chopsticks arc dropped for plastic 
knives and forks; meals that were once 
lingered over, a la Saigonese, now are taken in 
breathless cafeteria fashion. 

True, the Vietnamese women here at Camp 
Pendleton have chosen the plain bucket and 
outside faucet over the gleaming new washing 
machines offered by the Marine Corps. And 
the children gave volleyball only a cursory try 
before dropping the ball and reverting to their 
muru traditional game of soccer. 

But generally, the refugees are soaking up 
like a sponge all they can learn about the U.S. 
and try hard to get more information. 

The most popular books at the tent library? 
Weighty government information books pep- 
pered with hnne-dry statistics like the length 


of the Mississippi River, or the number of 
representatives in the U.S. Congress, or who 
defeated the British at Yorklown. Much of the 
stress is on geography and history. 

More practical hints also await the refugees. 

Thanks to the Coronado Baptist Church, 
hourly leclureson basic economics familiarize 
the Vietnamese with U.S. currency; inform 
them about banking practices; and educate 
them to the supermarket. 

As Capt. John Curd of the Marine Corps put 
it, "They have to know they can't go into 
Maccy's and haggle over the price." 

While the young children are glued to 
afternoon television movies, their older broth- 
ers and sisters and even parents are busy 
inking courses. The most urgent: survival 
English, as a basic as learning to soy “Hi" or 
• ‘Where do I shop for this?” 


But there is also a background of confusion, 
uncertainty, and even depression. 

•‘If we have to stay here a long lime, it Is 
better we go back to Saigon," sold a well- 
educated, professional Vietnamese. 

The marines here have even volunteered to 
begin registering those who now desire to 
return to South Vietnam. 

So for, only seven refugees have asked to 
return. Five of them said they would have 
wanted to remain in the United States if their 
families, still in Vietnam, were with them. 

Bryce Torrence, head of the Red Cross here 
and a project director In Vietnam for 800,000 
refugees, concedes “there is a sadness and a 
concern that the American people as a whole 
don’t want them. They have gotten this idea 
somewhere. I don't feel this personally." 

But Mr. Torrence sees them as people of 
great resilience and flexibility. 
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Summon your own bus 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Augeles 

Pick up your phone, dial a number, explain where you 
would like to go, and a bus drives up to your door to collect 
you. The charge Is a fraction of what the taxi fare would have 
been. This “dial-a-bus" system Is catching on In more and 
moreU.S. communities. 

A dial-a-ride system just elosed in San Jose, California, 
"because it was too successful," city officials say. It could not 
keep up with demand. But in the same six months it took for 
tho San Jose system to begin and end, six other services 
started elsewhere in the U.S. 

In 1974, 21 such systems were opened, compared to two in 
1908, 14 In 1972, and 20 in 1973. 

Wh at is dial-a-rlde’s appeal? 

According to Dr. Paul O. Roberts, director of the Center for 
Transportation Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, "A lot of people not presently served by the 
automobile — teen-agers, tho handicapped, and the elderly *- 
arc being served by dial-a-ride. It means a lot of the 
population not now mobile are a good deal more mobile. " 

It also goes to areas not adequately served by' scheduled 
public transportation. 

Southern is a 
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By Harry B. Hills 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Why is President Ford acting to raise the 
price of oil — a step which will give a fresh 
nudge to inflation by hitting consumers with 
higher gasoline and home-heating bills? 

Because, he stresses, the United States now 
is more vulnerable to an Arab oil embargo 
than It was in 1973. Only through cutting back 
consumption, he argues, can that dependence 
be reduced. 

Since Congress has not acted, Mr. Ford 
wants to raise the cost of imported oil and 
eventually to allow the $5.25-a-barrel price of 
60 percent of domestic oil to float upward. 

Another Sl-a-barrel tariff on Imported oil 
will tack 1 .5 cents a barret onto the retail price 
of a gallon of gasoline and of home-heating oil, 
according to Federal Energy Administration 
(PEA) officials. 

Already, according to the Oil and Gas 
Journal, regular grades of gasoline sell for 
about SB cents a gallon at the pump — up from 
52 cents earlier tbis year and 40 percent 
higher than before world oil prices qua- 
drupled in 1973 and 1974. 

Though the nation still imports less than 40 
percent of Its oil — roughly the same amount 
as before the 1973 embargo — more of that oil 
now comes from Arab countries than before. 

Canada and Venezuela, two major suppliers, 
are shipping less oil to the United States, with 
Canadian oil exports due to phase out com- 
pletely by about 1982. Thus the United States, 
whose own domestic production is shrinking, 
is forced to buy more oil from the Persian 
Gulf. 

VS. production of domestic oil peaked in 
1990 at 10 million barrels daily. Prior to the 
Arab embargo, output declined to 9.3 million 
berrelB a day, and now .experts say, stands at 
' tasfftftang/? million barrels dally, 

■ nations, meanwhile, report- 

, edly pfolo raise woridoH prices again, either 
next month or in September. American offi- 
cials are bracing for a price hike in the realm 
of |2 a barrel, which would boost the Persian 
Gulf price to more than |13. 

“Using the sarpe yardstick, “ said an FEA 
official, "each dollar added to the per barrel 


price by OPEC will raise U.S. retail gasoline 
and heating-oil prices by 1.5 cents a gallon.” 
(OPEC stands for the 13-nation Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries.) 

Thus, U.S. retail prices for petroleum 
products could rise 4 or 5 cents a gallon by 
year's end, given an OPEC price hike, coupled 
with Mr. Ford's imposition of a second $l-a- 
barrel tariff on imported oil. 

Such a tariff, commented Joseph A. Pech- 
man, director of economic studies for the 
Brookings Institution, is an “excise tax," and 
somewhat "offsets, the stimulative effect" of 
the general tax cut passed by Congress. 

The President’s move, in other words, could 
slow U.S. economic recovery, many econo- 
mists believe. Such a slowdown would be 
compounded by any OPEC price hike. 

Mr. Ford imposed the first $ 1 -a- barrel tariff 
on imported oil Feb. l. He postponed similar 
moves for March and April, to give Congress 
time to hammer out an energy program of its 
own. 

The U.S., meanwhile, chalked up its third 
straight monthly trade surplus in April, 
despite an upsurge of oil imports. So far this 
year the United States has built up a $2.6 
billion trade surplus. 


From page 1 


Guns don’t bring butter A welcome fillip for the Atlantic Alliance: 


which disappeared in the wake of World War 
II. The last of the old empires — Portugal's -- 
is In the final process uf liquidation. 

NATO was never designed to provide u 
substitute for the imperial systems. Nolhing 
cohesive has yet been put in their place. 

So President Ford's trip to NATO is In a 
sense a ceremonial how to the past which has 
only slight relevance to the problems which 
beset the governments of today. 

It renwlns to bo seen, of course, whclher 
they can build some machinery through which 
the Industrial countries could approach the 
raw-material producers cooperatively instead 
of competitively. 

The new problems aje peculiar to (ho 
industrial democracies. The Soviet Union lias 
within its own boundaries every raw material 
it heeds for its industrial purposes except 
natural rubber and quinine. There ore substi- 
tutes for both. Its north-south problems ore 
domestic and internal and more easily han- 
dled. It has no serious north-south foreign 
problems. 

But with the industrial democracies there is 
a serious danger of something similar to the 


★ Portuguese parties tussle 


Indicative of the contradictory and para- 
doxical trends within the MFA are the 
following: 

• An assurance from Commander Correia 
Jesulno, Minister of Information and on 
idealistic non-party radical, that Republica 
would be allowed to resume publication in a 
few days. 

• Censuring of the Socialists by the MFA, 
during the meeting of Us Assembly, for 
boycotting Cabinet meetings. 

- • The statement byg one of the most hard- 
line MFA leaders, Brig. Otela Saraiva de 
Carvalho — often spokesman for those in MFA 
impatient to do away with existing political 
parties - that he Baw only "one possibility, 
which is for the MFA to assume total 
leadership.. . .bypassing party heads.” 


• Consideration by the MFA Assembly 
Monday of the establishment of "revolution- 
ary councils" — accompanied by an assurance 
that those would "not marginalize tho mass 
organizations already existing" (presumably 
the political parties). 

• Announcement that Prlmu Minister Vasco 
Goncalves — often identified as ono of the 
MFA leaders closest to Hie Communlsl thirty 
— would have private talks with President 
Ford during the NATO summit in Brussels 
later this week. 

Brigadier Goncalves will bo accompanied 
by another MFA hard-liner, Adm. Uosa 
Coutinho, and Foreign Minister (Maj.) Er- 
nc8to Melo Anlunes, who met U.S. Secretary 
of Stole Henry A. Kissinger in Honn in May 
and accepted an invitation to Washington in 
tho fall. 
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Its shield is tougher than it thought 


By lUchard Neff 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Brussels 

Probably for the first time In the history of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
Western allies have concluded that the War- 
saw Pact forces are not 10 feet tall after all. 

NATO defense ministers, meeting here last 
week, said existing allied conventional forces 
are adequate to defend Western Europe, 
provided NATO countries: 

• Continue to Improve and modernize these 
forces as they have been doing In (he last four 
to five years. 

• Make modest increases in defense budgets 
to allow for inflation. 

• Practice even tighter cooperation among 
(heir nntionnl forces. 

This now alliance attitude on conventional 
defense in Europe marks a major change from 
policy that has existed virtually since NATO 
was founded in 1940. At that time, the Soviets 
hod maintained their large World War II 


forces and were using them to absorb Eastern 
Europe while Western forces wore either 
defeated (as Germany and Italy) or 
dismantled (as with the United States and 
Britain). 

"We were vastly inferior In conventional 
forces in those years and despite the huge 
buildup that NATO countries have made since 
then, we've never quite broken that inferi- 
ority complex. It's high time we did so," said 
one top-ranking allied source here last week. 

His view was confirmed by a document 
adopted by the defense ministers and dis- 
tributed to tho press. Though granting that 
disparities between NATO and Warsaw Pact 
forces remain, the document asserted that 
NATO has already fielded the baric in- 
gredients for a stalwart conventional defense. 

The new assessment began with the Amer- 
icans, particularly Defense Secretary James 
R, Schlcringer, and after many months of 
inter-allied discussion and persuasion now has 
become NATO policy. An Influential West 
European military commander, asked last 


week for his view of the change, said: "I 
couldn’t be more delighted. It’s what I’ve 
been saying for years." 

The conventional arms assessment is based 
on new information and a better perception of 
Soviet weaknesses and Western strengths, 
according to NATO sources. Also dearly it is 
a trimming Lo economic- political realities in 
the Western world today. "It would be nice to 
have more divisions. But we’re not going to 
gel them. That must not stop us from 
appreciating Uw ones we have, and us ing them 
better." said an authoritative European offi- 
cial. 

An authoritative source here flatly denies 
that Uic new. more optimistic assessment will 
have a negative effect on East-West talks in 
Vienna on mutual force reductions. Originally 
these talks were conceived by the U.S. as a 
means of correcting the superiority of War- 
saw Pact forces in central Europe. There is no 
reason why Eastern and Western farces could 
not be scaled down in a mutual and balanced 


way. without diminishing the security of 
either side, said this source. 

Statistics now show that all West European 
allies except two have been raising their 
defense spending ever since 1971, both in total 
figures and in real money terms that allow for 
inflation. It is pointed out that Britain's 
recently announced defense cuts will not take 
effect for several years and that, in the 
interim, British military spending will rise 
slightly- 

Compared with the Warsaw Pact, NATO 
now is Uioughl to have more combat-ready 
righting men particularly in the central and 
southern regions in Europe. 

Even Uio much-vaunted Soviet superiority 
in tanks now is questioned. Previous in- 
telligence estimates apparently counted Mos- 
cow Pact lank sheds but overlooked the fact 
Uiat many of the sheds were empty. 

Much stress reportedly is laid in Washing- 
ton on recent NATO progress In antitank 
organization and weaponry, particularly In 
West Germany. 
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Williams: 


of the Labour Party 


Never have women played such A «i„ n u. ^ .' ^ce bettveen the United States and the Soviet Union, there’s 

cant role In British DOllticft In Ap«ii t 8 £ n 111 wIS* ne *> mnrninK. before setting out I'd choose the United ' States.” Unquestionably, 

Oka* the Monller'. Takaehl Williams explained how she had beem * [Jwl« was far freer, far more open a society, than the Soviet 

tooked J n? L 2 ndon correspondent, ^"aUe of British membership ill the aw**®. 

Th^ehor Thi onse 17 at ve Matter Margaret If Row all Ihe wav back to my school dffl |jjj. she wont on, she found two worrying things about the 
inlfuili' * n, 2'y® ek he ta ^S to Labour Cab- i?S hapBmn ^lier'” Her father. poUliwlio^^States. First, there was a degree of political conservatism 
met Minister Shirley Williams, CaUin, wasa convinced intcrnatHjniUist. So n0 longer found in Western Europe — a readiness to 

. . ‘ a r | ltain.wbow-*T«tomentofV(Wdi,''8nW^^ «rgfr concentrations of private power as embodied in 

« .. WnrIH U!nh v j a * :i.. kaldF Im/HIR nm*nnraMnno 1 


By Takashl Oka 

Sla(f correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

- Htr,u, '- m,e is wt2?S 


I1WW 


World War I affected her own family, hel^g 
gcncralion'saUiLudcs toward war and peace , j fi 
, Shirley . Williams grew up in a Europ* 
spreading Sudow of tHtlerite Germany, Bajjg 
were burned by Ihe Nazis ofler Ihe JleicfWjS 
parents were on Ihe Gestapo list for eUtflfcP,:k 

conquest oliirityin. . .'Jj 


ays corporations.' 

f^emed about the “extreme social 


“great imperial sectors of power” are labeled IBM or the Second 
Ministry of Machine Tools. “I fear a society -where that much 
power is held by private or public Interests. Power should 
devolve back to Individuals — they should have more control over 
thelrdestihles." 

"Not to Ihe state? “ I Interjected. 

J *2?’ 1 n0, ' not t0 010 “**■ Williams emphatically replied. 

I think Industrial democracy Is the key. Cooperative move- 
ments, tenants’ associations, parent-teacher groups, that sort of 
th ng. That Is what the Scandinavians are working, towards. I 


, co J 10erned ^out the "extreme social f? r?Vu at what 010 Scandinavians are working. towards. I 
iSSSlS”? 1 H? 68, ^ tled in w,th first point: , 0181 what th ^ redoing therels as far from communism as 

Wgto^ ef wdfare; Mrs. Williams thought, was still ; it is from an unrestricted free market.’' '! . ’ 


■ — . ■ .. (Huuicuia, uul wb uon i get uie 

^■MgWffrtCWM d Cwmihw wMiqw-sl nl Unlain. Jlf contrast between the deprivation o[ the inner city and the 

to j K - '^-Twt eVem never ux* puce, of suburbs that you see in Detroit, or New York, or 

’'ttbefted * parlstihaJl. ooeni The United States doesn't have the kind of public 

bvpedy ro^ vo ce S&r Li r0 !?L U , nde, ‘ * ^mpled^y “ l .. Iheir <*b answer was to ^ housing, and social amenities that we have 

• str^lRhi ^taih husky, eyes lookinfl ■ =, European countries. Western Europe b ( on the 

,,socia| i 8I h, ,, ,Mrs. Williams fotmd, arousdd 
Tnivir?? tn »>umrni| . Minnesota. dnd | ^'2^luapidon and antagonism among Americans than amone 

,s what ^ [ «* 

bml vaa ^ 6 S?&Ti nit . taa Uia! 0,6 term to 80 loosely used by so msny 
SJSKW Bim0si mtm& *° almost iyone She . 

ulSu Tr® 5* different from aad ^f.^^Wholds "democratic socialism," by whlch she means‘'a 

£iSZ£3#Sl Sc * iet , {Irti{ * > moving- away from concentrations of’powor,. 

inequality of Jhe | /nit^Stoie*.” '. = - private. •' . ■ 

rilSf erf F ? im thixslateriBnt.l'f j : -fellttle difference to Mrs; Williams whether a country’s 


• Tonight It aw, snouldere relaxed. 

•••'," nn. iShiiley Williams was camS^lilS and| Y ^* k - and*o 
, ' : oa which she hasstaked IwSflcaJM^Pr ** f ® V °. rite cause - »»<? 
. united Western Europe thafeoufri S 1 l ° k0e P Britain in 

; rSSS^!*.^ UW«for 1,8 ******* 

'■'i ;CconomyV !^ ut markets or ; the 

; ' ,h «! J3n ^ ^ l^iSincLm pWee*- ab ° Ul in 

^JUrnedtQ (he speaker were serious^n^f i aces 


™ ■ .^W^WaliBrntobe. 1 

IkJi ber intellectual bent was loward MC^r w «4mltted tliat 
to Europe to buJM a society ihai, » t» ■ hat. 1 it ban me 

Iseeds, would be different from and beflf (| ^ffihdds “dem 
with dictatorship of the Smicf- Unton ft 8 ®; WmMth' is mo' 
inequality of the United States." ,; ^public., or prh 

w hat did she mean by Ous ttatecnsfllT ^ g ^,- jkes llttiedlffei 
Umled Slatw with UieSqvtat Union? : i 
of course not," ahei<rfd 


are quite different In manner and temperament. If Mrs. 
Thatcher s success shows how the male grip can be pried loose 
even in as traditional a party as the Conservatives, Mrs, Williams 
1 is the hope of those who Want- to see a woman lead the labour 

■ Parly some day. She herself merely says diplomatically that ‘ i 
male attitudes are changing, even toward sharing house^otk'/ ’ -' 

. mat it is becoming easier for women to seek a career outside*. 1 

the home. ■.,• j: > f;.’ 1 ; !. 

She loves politics, she says,: but she feels thfll only a n.earotic " ; | 
would want to spend 24 hours a day at it/ She tries to lead «4' ; 
normal a life as proslble, enjoying music, the theater, and ldna'. - 
waiksln the country. : ''' . ; ' J 

After her Leeds lecture, she visited awhile Ip the «parteh • v 
cJubroorti downstairs, where the Jadies were enjoying theif blqgo - 
night, then slipped off to telephone her 13 -year-old ctau^ter in - 

■ London and to spend the. evening in th'a hdma of an old Oxford ) . 

_JrigidaQdJUsvjj^ ■ "v , --i .- 
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science 


travel 


There may 
be a meal 


in your 
dustbin 


Scientists experiment 
with food from waste 


Hy Hubert C. Coven 


International food expert Max Milner 
says that enormous food resources can be 
recovered from waste products now 
thrown away. He notes, for example, that a 
new milling process can recover more of 


Research 

notebook 


the wheat bran now discarded. And that 
bran, he says, can yield higher quality 
protein than does the rest of the wheat*. 

Formerly director of the Protein Advi- 
sory Group at United Nations headquar- 
ters, Dr. Milner Is temporarily at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
heads a wide-ranging search of prospective 
food, resources to find areas in which the 
National Science Foundation might profit- 
I. ably invest research money. This has put 
him in touch with the latest thinking In the 
U.S. food Industry, where he finds new 
interest in getting more out of what has 
been considered un us a bl e vn fte ;' - 
This Interest flavored a recent two-day 
conference on livestock husbandly and 
food production sponsored by the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation. Experts there reported 
that a variety of wastes could be processed 
to feed cattle and Unis, Indirectly, to feed 
humans. Even a layman would suspect food 
value in city garbage or In the discarded 
pulp of apples, oranges, and seeds crushed 

51*** * Other ^ promising wastes 
mwumore exotic. 

forifarfay of 
*4 “Wdust and liquids 
jKgfded ty Who# pulp mills can yield 
aftSwgh the fas* Mt 
hasn’t befa thou ght 
worth feedlng to livestock, Dr. Kloof eni- 
tein sald; experiments suggest that this 
waste, too. could be salvaged. 

’ 5? «ahmated » could feed some 60 
to United States (about 
ha? too cattle now grown there) and some 
300 milltoh cattle arouond the world. 

■ Even cattle manure might be rfaro- 
ceosodj according to WilHam’L. Jahmca 
of North Carolina State ‘ University. He 
“Pjjtoe* toat undigested plant matter 
wuld be separated for feed while the rest of 
the manure would still be good for fertil- 
izer. 

With feeds recovered from wastes and 
full use of range lan<b, good- 



hristchurch rolls out its red carpet for tourists 
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^ fa top next 60 
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of grain to 
H American beef/by the 
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. took for new resources la ip the fobdSch 


Copyrighted by The American Museum ol Natural History, painted by Charles R Knight under iho di roc lion of Homy ruufmld Osborn 

Brontosaurus - Is the bird’s ancestor? 


Could a tiny parakeet 
be a dinosaur? 


ilj Andrew Hamilton 
i Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Christchurch. New Zealand 
■• This city of 300,000 with its willow-fringed 
Avon River, pocket-sized Gothic cathedral, 
jtnd ubiquitous cricket games, has been called 
’Ihe most English city outside England." 

But someday soon, Christchurch may re- 
ive a new nickname — "the Geneva of the 

aclflc.” 

At least, that is what city officials are aiming 
qr. 

"There’s no reason why wc shouldn’t attract 
nternatlonal conventions of businessmen, 
lucators, and professional people." says 
ch public relations officer Angus 
“ "As any tourist can see, we have 
facilities that are necessary.” 

These facilities include : 

• The best international airport In New 
Zealand, capable of serving the largest planes 
— including the SST. 

• A new multipurpose Town ltnll, designed 
in striking glnsssioneand-wood architecture, 
that contains a 2,500-seat main auditorium, a 
1,000-scnt theater, and several 500-seat confer- 
ence rooms. 

• A burst of hotel and motel construction 
by such well-known American companies as 
Travelodge and Remade, as well as by 
Australian-New Zealand flag inns such as 
Commodore and White Star. 

• A centra] location on South Island allow- 


really 


Group of scientists seeks to reclassify birds 
as today’s next of kin to prehistoric monsters 


ing easy access to resort spots in the lakes and 
mountains of the New Zealand Alps. 

. • The well-established charm of Christ- 
church Itself, as British as Canterbury — after 
which it was modeled. 

' Christchurch played host to the British 
Commonwealth Games In January and Febru- 
ary, .1974. It attracted some 30,000 oul-of- 
(owners, who attended not only athletic events 
in Die newly built Queen Elizabeth II Park, 
jpit also musical concerts, art exhibits, pop 
music, Maori dances and chants, and craft 
shows in other parts of the city. 



By R. Norman MaUieny, atari photographer 


Boating on New Zealand’s lazily winding Avon River 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Imagine getting up at (he crack of dawn, 
grabbing your thirty binoculars, and setting 
out on a . . , dinosaur walk? 


community that birders will not take kindly to 
being reclassified as dinosaur -watch era. 

Anatomical evidence, says Prof. John Os- 
Irom of Yale University, supports ihe con* 
durton that the closest kin of the write* 
known bird is a six-foot tali, carnivorous 


lean Museum, fa ^ fa 



SBMtaSSWSiB 

m N** reaUy belong in the 


tet that we could handle a njlnl- 

knd a cultural festival at the same 

demanding tartllodtfaSlMfaume opened bur eyes,"' says Mr. MacKenzie. 
rrtatod "Now that we know our capabilities, we are 

The ldttt of dosefacwka^plarqiing to make ChriBtchurch the No. I 
nnd dimBSum ii wnrtW fcc8 convention and cultural center of the 
sonear to be so dsfarfa fajpaclllc.” ... 

dinosaur called siurischlan Thevh^^dmlTZ letMu MfuZnl mmU) With or without such planned programs, 
forfrUmbS. Christchurch Is a delightful place to visit. 

wide and tree-lined. Flowers, 
(Un^^^jssynony^ *»■ . J^pgciajiy roses, bloom nearly year round. 


lltkl . qiulilics 

" Bw « mow closely rotated to U* " 

tU^vs Dr* XimSS? lllnn ,,, r uiu4i Progress has not tarnished its tranquility and 

AmericoiM iraim jf However, the ^t&uietly understated beauty. And this happy 

York Ho Is J*®* m to^ogpU03* is faterilionai: by law, one acre in every 

fatorto of »«ree. The a public park, reserve, or recreation 


•amecla««dlnouun. puaonlologHU attempting lo 

to fact, members of the “dlnceaur fan ™ d dl tmui. He would like to me btnk, w*U edaptod U»T BWUtJ 


paleontologlate attorn 


reclasrtfy birds Jumbartng to small ' y 




At the city’s hub is the Anglican Cathedral, 
11*2154001 spire soaring into the blue skies, if 
you want to view the dty hy climbing 139 steps 
Lo balconies at the 120-foot level, it will cost 20 
cents for adults, 13 cents for children. But it’s 
worth the effort and fee: You can see for SO 
miles In crystal clear air to the snow-capped 
skyline of the New Zealand AlpB. 

And if you're a collector of universities, 
stroll down Worcester Street to the University 
of Canterbury where Lord ErneBt Rutherford 
performed the experiments that later led to 
the discovery of nuclear energy at Cambridge 
and a Nobel Prize In chemistry. In Christ- 
church, Loi*d Ernest is still called “the Prof." 

Cathedral Square is also the starting point 


for city tours of Christchurch and the sur- 
rounding Port Hills. A 63 ticket will provide a 
tour In a red, London-ilke bus that rambled 
through the city, pays a visit to Fort Lyttelton 
(Christchurch’s deepwater harbor), cltmbe 
the summit road, and stops for tea at the 
castle-like Sign of the Takahe. . 

To the west of the downtown section Is 800- 
acre Hagley Park, the largest of Christ- 
church's many parks. It is a multipurpose, 
grassy, tree-shaded expanse that accommo- 
dates a score of cricket, rugby, and games of 
bowls at the same time -r- plus several 
thousand people picnicking, bicycling,' or 
strolling beside the lazily winding Avon River. 

“Don’t . jump to conclusions about the 


Avon,” a taxi driver told us. “It's pot named 
after the one at Stratford, but the ope that 
flows through Ayrshire in Scotland/ 1 
Located 3,000 miles from the South Pole, 
Christchurch Is known to thousands of'tl.S. 
Navy men and scientists who have partici- 
pated in Operation Deep Freeze. This Is the 
jumplng-off place for ships and planes on their 
way to American bases In Antarctica. ' 

- Christchurch, also serves as a modern 
staging area for tourists who wish to explore 
New Ze stand's South Island. By plane, rail- 
-.road, motorcoach, rented car, and ship, (hey 
, fph.out to recreation areas south and west — 
, ttinqdlh, Queenstown, the Southern Lakes, 
, Flhrdland, Mt. Cook and Its glaciers. 
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Bring your 
best friend 


Some hotels in North Amer- 
ica actually welcome dogs as 
guestei Owners who like to 
travel with their pets are 
turning to a booklet called 
“Touring with Towser,". 
whidh lists 4,000 hotels and 
motels in the United States 


Latin America: some bargains 


By James Nelson GoodteH ’ 1 1 
Latin America correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor 
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It doesn't take, the tourist long to discover 
these days that Latin America can quickly 
wreck a travel budget. Hotels, restaurants, 
and tours can all be quite expensive — much . 

more than they were lari year at the same 
time, And in some areas, the increases are 
evenhigher. . 

Moreover, the co^t trend is steadily ppward. 
The travel business somehow seems, to be, 
more siBcepttble to infiatlda anil energy pr ice 
spirals than most other parts of the economy. . 

But' it Is fail possible for the visitor to Latin' 
America to find : countries,; .as well fa arfas . 
wlthin cotmtrieaj where tbe : traVri dbUpr fafa ■ 
along way. The key IsselectingcarefiiiJy, 

For 'faample, ia trip th^tihcludfa Colombfai- 

Ecuador, : Chile, fad Argentina will probably 
: prove . a bargidn If ’ you' faoose the ; 1 lefa ’ 
expfastvo hotels afa fat in, restaurants ! fT0- 


. rooms can coat an exorbitant $60 a pight 
! during the winter season; $40 a nlght'.off- 
season In the summer months/ i : 

; Still, It is possible for a teayeler. lf he hurite - 
.lor them, to find some fawfargains to- the 
Caribbean too. And there is no reason for npt 


. shopping, arotmd.- Hotel ocoupancy has de- 
clined through much of tnei 


larfaihths v 

:mop thsj . gpd ,jfat-mfnute .reserfatlops ■ ani; 



of Paraguay, they’re 
Not surprisingly, t 
Latin America Is .the 
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■ hoteliers. 

The -bargain-hunting tourist can't even 
depend on the bld : budget standbys. Mexico 
- basmadea major indfatry of 'fatering to Ute ; 

• foreigner and las ly far l^tfaspme f million ; 
‘of them. But tfa.genfaaJ slbwdoyf uto foreign 
tra^ej fad.alfa incrfasdng coste fa?, for. the 
first time in yearfi catchlng Up. with Mexico, 

;wllh ft resultifa decline in tourism.' . •, 

•; t With prices for hotel® and restaui*ante fajng . 
qp; there faVe also been price boosts .for. 

.! gasoline and new government taxes on a host 
.'of .items,- The result hw bfan a 20 pgrofat. 

■ Increase in .tfa gpst-rt toafal there In the past , ; 
' few months.-' • . V .. 1 v 
'.liyelf.tfare. are travel bargains In Mexico.-^- 
in hotels, restaurants, and. . tours. It just 

• requires mqre looking than ever before. : 

■ That perfaps ls the guld^lng that budget*- 
conscious travelers ought to be fpilowlng ail : 
;faer l^ttn Atolfa- , a-. - 
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Gerald Brenan 


He wasn’t afraid of Virginia Woolf 


Personal Record i«2o-i97J2, by Gerald Brenan. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $12.50. London: 
Jonathan Cape £6. 


By Robert Nye 


Gerald Brenan, now eighty years old, has 
known most of the famous writers of his time, 
rt is this which gives interest to his volume of 
memoirs. HIb own contribution to English 
literature is minor but distinguished — he 
published interesting books about Spain be- 
fore. during, and after (he Spanish Civil War, 
and is the author of a book on (he life and 
poetry of S(. John of the Cross. 

This autobiography reaches back to the 
beginning of 1920, when Mr. Brenan settled in 


Books 


that province of Granada known as the 

Ithf 
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Alpujarra. He was soon visited there by Lytton 
Strachey and Dora Carrington, traveling on 
mule-back. Strachey, the leading cynic of his 
day. is remembered now only for the mis- 
chievous nonsense of his book "Eminent 
Victorians." Carrington (she was never called 
by her first name) is a person of more 
complexity and charm. Mr. Brenan fell in love 
with her, and their complicated emotional 
relationshi p is honestly and lucidly analyzed in 
these pages. 

Virginia Woolf, E. M. Forster ("although 1 
liked him as a man, I could not bear his novels 
which L thought were woolly and sentimen- 
tal"), the Chinese scholar Arthur Waley, 
Homingway, Bertrand Russell, Dylan Thomas 
- the chapters of "Personal Record” are 
thick with thumbnail sketches of the great 
writers Mr .Brenan has known. 

.Here he Is ah Hemingway: “What was 
* : cer tain was that.all the mascullhe elements in 
his nature, had beer drawn out Into bis body 
■ ahd tiittnner oftehpresSftxi, leavihg the sensi- 


tive feminine ones, which had made him such 
a fine artist, hidden within.” 

And on Dylan Thomas: “His gift for giving 
imaginative expression to emotion without 
passing it through an intellectual filter has led, 
in my opinion, to his writing some poetry of a 
high order, though often the method seemed 
rather a hit or miss one. M 

It will be seen that Mr. Brenan is adept at 
matching personal impressions with literary 
criticism. His remarks on the authors he has 
known never remain merely on the surface of 
things. He has an incisive intelligence and he 
delights in applying it to both men and books. 

On the level of autobiography, (his book is 
most successful and impressive for Mr. Bre- 
nan's account of his marriage to Game! 
Woolsey. This rather shadowy and intriguing 
person, often encountered in the index of any 
book about the Powys brothers, has always 
fascinated me. It turns out- that die was the 
sister of the American judge who gave the 
famous verdict which allowed James Joyce’s 
novel “Ulysses” unimpeded circulation in the 
United States. 

Mr. Brenan first met her in a Dorset village, 
where she was acting as a kind of Muse both to 
John Cowper Powys and his brother Llewelyn. 
She seems to have been a rather sad and 
unfortunate woman, with literary ambitions 
never fulfilled — she wrote a novel which 
Goliancz accepted but never published, and a 
book of sonnets which T. S. Eliot rejected for 
Fabers, shattering her interest tn writing 
altogether. 

There are things more important than 
authorial fame, however, and Mr. Brcnan’s 
unsentimental but committed tribute to her 
personal qualities goes a long way toward 
redeeming what she may herself have felt was 
an unfulfilled existence. 

.This is exactly the kind of book which the 
. ordinary reader may enjoy (or Us casual but 


‘Living Christian Science 
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Living Christian Science: Fourteen Lives, by 
Marcy Babbitt. Foreword by Erwin D. 
Canham. Englewood Cllfft, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall. $7.95. 
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: By Geoffrey Godsell 
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Canhawi, editor , emeritus of the Christian 
w Ws. preface to Manly 
Babbit fc “Living Christian Science;" And* 
tt la-in the sense that it sbows the efficacy 
and relqvance of their religion In the nieces* 
lul fives ol the 14 people Mrs. Babbitt writes 
about. 

• Rarely In Christian history has the tradi- 
uoiml teaching of the churches been under 
such pressure as it is today. A hundred years 
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ago - when Mary Baker Eddy, Founder and 
Discoverer of Christian Science, first pub- 
lished “Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures" — the Industrial Revolution was 
shaking Western society and threatening what 
^W.^en. the reassuring beliefs of 

as* 


stops unfolding and revealing itaelf. The 
material scientist would interpret these dis- 
coveries as newly discerned aspects of matter 
or energy, whereas (he metaphysician would 
interpret such evidence as pointing toward the 
constant unfolding of infinite intelligence 
bringing new views of reality to light. When a 
man understands that Mind’s infinitude fills 
ail space, he loses his terror of the unknown 

wd m^mra the fear of mortality, lorn and 

Others whose personal record we read in 
this book include a U.S. and a British 
diplomat, an Indonesian teacher and prac- 
titioner of Christian Science, an Argentlniai 
International lawyer and former diplomat, a 
Nigerian radio producer, two prominent U.S. 
cjvU rights workers, a Metropolitan Opera 
star, and a young woman who, seeking escape 
waa rescued from them by the truth 
which Christian Science up veils about individ- 
ual identity. 

Some of these people came to Christian 
Science through their mothers or their 
spouses. Others, earnestly seeking the Truth 
caught a glimpse for themselves of one of the 

— ‘ " - pf ” * 
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^beybrid Individual control. Yet, a* 
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: W** rewind us, there; is neverv 

. an omnipotent God wfioee protecting 
- :»d comforting. 1 power is: a . deiSnSSbl! 
. science, -i : :■ ■ 

ot :lhe challenge <rf • modern' 
; discoveries Ip Christian teaching, perhaps the 
; { 5 °? cwlribotleh In ’living 
Christian Science" is that of Homer E 
Neweii, former associate administrator Of the 

tJjiK » U . Ucs ^ d Adminis- 
tration fn Washington, D.C. 

- J*’ 'Vm TW constant eyi-; 

dbnee of new Uilpgs that woeximriehi* « *e ! 
Infinitude ,of, Mind 11,0. : which never 


-»y - -w.wHjc.'linB led on to the fun 
Jifipti to the Christian Science textbook 

fffy 11 ,"W ne*4 to be *sured 

twtthereia iitore to Christian Sctenre than 
J® k ®J »»«»» In business be public lifer— 
that Ufis rtfigioo offers a logical and complete 
^utiM tp the problem of being on the^T of 
spiritual revelation. And this revelation — 
tading sin, sickness, and death - comes as ’a 
stffl smaU^voIce not only to those achieving 
distinction in tbelr field but also to such as the ! 
P«tf . wise man in Ecclesiastes who “by hfe 

7 i:U th^Mohitor'sivarl 

'.«« new* atfftor. . . 


cicar-cycd portraits of the truly great, and 
which literary historians of the future will 
value for its lack of bias and animosity. Mr. 
Brenan has no particular nxc to swing or 
grind. He has grown beyond anxiety and 
writes without any desperate wish to please or 
to annoy. 

It is the tone of the book which is Us most 
attractive stylistic aspect. Not exactly urbane, 
but relaxed and pungent. 

Mr. Brenan reminds me of something Sir 
Compton Mackenzie once said — that there is 
a merit in sundials, they show only the bright 
side of life. He writes like a sundial. 


Robert Nye (a a poet, orttic, and 
eeeqyfet who lives in Scotland. 
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The future 
of film 


By David SterrlU 

During a recent discussion with film critics 
V and journalists, director Alfred Hitchcock 
was asked what paths the motion-picture 
world is likely to follow in years to come. 
Without hesitation, the “master of suspense” 
answered simply: "The future of cinema lies 
in character. Human character." 

This frankly humanistic statement, which 
' must hold true for the future of any full- 
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Jo Bill Barclay, a world famous expert on but- 
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fledged art fdrm, could not have come at a 
more opportune lime than these turbulent 
mid-'70s. During the post decade and a half, 
cinema has been swept by a tidal wave of 
sensationalism, technical trickery, and cyni- 
cal audlcncc-nuinlpulntion. Movies retain vast 
potential (or growth us an entertainment 
medium and un aesthetic force. Yet the 
Hollywood dream machine, along with many 
European and Asian counterparts, has turned 
much of its energy to the production of 
nightmares. Tho overview of film as an 
expanding art form has been brushed aside. 

In order to survive as a valid and valuable 
artistic arena, cinema must recover a concern 
with "human character" — in its finished 
products, and in the processes that lead to 
finished products. This does not, however, 
imply a hasty retreat to the "good old days" of 
euphemistic melodrama and coy comedy. 
Today's sophisticated ways and means can be 
readily adapted to freshly meaningful ends. 
And the filmmaker can find new energy 
through combining current technical re- 
sources with the human insights that must 
remain at the core oY art. 

■j* The movies’ present "nostalgia" fad ln- 
"mcates a stirring toward such an end. Tired 
with pictures that lazily mirror an unsettled 
gtime, audiences flock to splashy re-creations 
v^**better ,r (if ntythica^ age. Yet audiences' 
play a key role in Up progre* of any popular 



art, and today's audiences arc keenly edu- 
cated in the complexities of audiovisual 
craftsmanship. Neither simple nostalgia nor 
simple sensationalism can satisfy the “film 
generation" for long. 

Future decades will see continued growth 
away from both these extremes, toward a new 
visual artistry that will boggle our eyes and 
minds just as the epic “Birth of a Nation" 
boggled 1915 viewers accustomed to two-reel 
westerns and farces. 

In short, today's trends and trappings 
matter little to tomorrow's movie progress. 
The future filmmaker will work from an 
altogether different bag of tricks. And he will 
be welcomed by new generations of knowl- 
edgeable moviegoers who — like many of 
today’s young — have been nurtured on film 
and video from their earliest years. 

A centra] factor In tomorrow’s cinema will 
be a strong emphasis on the medium’s visual 
possibilities. At first this shift will seem 
radical, since we are still accustomed to a 
highly literary and theatrical film tradition. 
Yet we have already been given vivid glimpses 
of-what is to come; In the bold,. nohlinear 
imagery of "tool: A Space Odyessey”; Jn the 


A glimpse of films to come? 

multiscreen movies popular at "expos” and 
world's fairs; lit ihc work of so-coiled “ex- 
perimental” filmmakers, some of whom have 
already begun making waves within the 
Hollywood establishment. 

The move toward a more purely visual 
cinema will have a twofold effect. First, H will 
provide moviemakers with new creative out- 
lets, enabling them to startle and provoke 
without delving ever deeper into morally 
controversial subject matter (a tricky busi- 
ness for any popular art). And perhaps more 
important, it will provide fiimmalcers with a 
largely unexplored arttBtlc vocabulary — 
enabling film to utilize fully the revolutionary 
Implications of “abstract" and “ex- 
presslonlstic” tendencies already familiar to 
such visual arts as painting and sculpture. 

Cinema will be refreshed and renewed, and 
from this renewal will spring whole new 
Insights into the nature and potential of 
“human character" as viewed through art. 
Hitchcock's statement will be fulfilled, but in 
a manner unforeseen by most tradlUonbound 
film philosophers. .. 
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By David Stcrritt 

Return with us now to those thrilling days of 
yesteryear, when swash was swash and buckle 
was buckle and — wait a minute, this Is the 
sairte review I wrote a few months ago. 

But then, It’s almost the same movie I’m 
reviewing. The title is a little different; but 
cast, filmmaker, source, and sensibility have 
changed not a whit. Only the number of heroes 
iios escalated. Now it’s "The Four Muske- 

^fjlpers." 

v. : - Here's what happened: When director Rich- 
);. : .'*lrd Lester finished shooting his magnum 
Musketeer" opus, so the story goes, he 

i;; 

cr 


startled One and dll-— including his actors — • 
•fcWapwndnS that he. had ^ material ;(■ 
For twb(l) movies. The first was proinpUy 
released under the “Three Musketeers” moni- 
ker, bearing a subtitle — “The Queen’s 
Jewels." Part 2 was held back a while, but has 
■lately come thundering in, also 1 subtitled — 
“The Revenge of Milady." ' . ; 

* Ry, now, bumpkimsh D’Artagnan has be- 


come fully the equal of his wUd-and-wooly 
f buddies. Hence the "Four" musketeers. They 


'Remain the same zany, boisterous, bewilder- 
ing bunch, hoofing andmuggingandswording 




i i-itheh’ way ihrough one overblown adventure 
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^after another. But there is a disappointment 
JtlM'ririiig in the background. 

Til explain In a minute, but first a word 
1J Kg -Sspbout the book. The second half of Alexandre 
2 js Ijiftitjias’s ; jreat novel tufna ; darker, mord 
, iiresdnant, more serious than the first; It’s still 
furious, and faintly (delioiously) crazy. 


prfs^ectrum. Psychology outweighs swashbuck- 
h^ihg; and good finds itself hard-pressed. 
| ! against some vecy arrogant evil. " 


Lester's pastiche (Part 2) follows Dumas, 
plotwise. One of the naughty-nice characters 
turns out to be really naughty, whereupon 
D'Artagnan and the boys ride more fervently 
than usual to the rescue. But Lester turns 
everything into a jaunty historical cartoon. . 
Both “Musketeers" movies are colorful, com- 
ical, and Immaculately assembled. Yet neither 
approaches the passion, the adventurousness, 
the energy of Dumas. It’s all a hard-edged 
caricature - an epic slapstick bit. 

1 know I’m being too somber about a 
movtets) whose main inspiration is to turn 
Raquel Welch into a rough-and-tumble come- 
dian. It’s just that the "Musketeers" don’t 
work on their own terms — they seem both 
overworked and prettified V so I wish they 
had. tried harder to work oh pumas’s terms . ; 
Th^Hj/uh.. Bu Whqjtixxi idhaj^i bpen; 

so much more. 

And now cheer up, because there’s some 
good material here. Miss Welch, as I’ve said, 
is a marvel. Oliver Redd, Michael York, 
Richard Chamberlain, and .the others were 
bom to carry swords — they ireem to be 
having a ball. Horror specialist Christopher 
Lee takes another welcome step toward a. 
well-rounded movie career. Geraldine Chaplin . 
and Faye Dunaway are lovely, Jeen-plqrre , . 
Cass el playd it t6 the hilt in yet another movie ' 
(is he ih everything these days?), Charlton 
Heston plays Charlton Heston with his usual 1 
aplpmb. 

Cinematographer David Watkln makes ew 
ery shot as glossy-gorgeous as a postcard, 
from the past. And director Lester moves it all i 
at a frantic clip tfia't keeps you! gazing even’’ 
when he's casually tossing off such a; poten- i . 
tiatiy-rich episode aa the yfilainess's escape 
from her enemy's clutches. I wish 'Tduske- 1 
teers” had offered more, but the things. Fve ; . 
listed make a fair amount to be happy with,; . / 


By Eric Bourne 

Budapest 

A documentary rock musical has been 
filling the Vigzinhaz (Comedty Theater) here 
with enthusiastic audiences since Its premiere 
during the Hungarian party congress In mid- 
March. 

The play and its performance are unusual 
for the communist stage — and enjoyable even 
to- the nonHungarian-Bpeaking viewer who 


The writers — conscious no doubt that 
Hungary's young generation, however patri- 
otic, has some answers of its own which are not 
necessarily those of the reigning ideology — 
have been content to leave the big question 
unanswered (or for private; answering each in 
hlaowncase), 


Theater 


must, therefore, miss the nuance of dialogue. 
It borrows with success from such famous 
Western musicals as “West Side Story" and 

"Hair.” ■ • ■ 

There are jeansand good lodes, long hair for 
both sexes — but no nudity. The cast of 
youngsters has a winning -way with a series of 
attractive lyrics, hacked up by -A Hyely rock 
groug^j^ f 

writer Geza Beremenyi, experienced actor 
Andras Kern,: and dramatist Zsuzsa Radnqto, 


Too sensitive for 
Moscow show 


. together i with ; 21 actors, and abtreases ail in 
thelrearly20s, . ... \ •* ■'< . s'. 

It is, as the title ^lam' SO", suggests,’"' 


concerned wlth the generatlon born as or just 
after World WarTI cante to jty end! Thesd are 
. youngsters who did jipt experience the confjict. 
end it* i : culrjnluatloh' in the. overthrow ; of ; 
Hungary's domestic fascism: (And thVcrdatlbn ' 
by the generation which! survived' the wfar of 
thehewcbmmunlstrepqbiiv);: -■ • T : , 

The story |s told through a sequence bill I t up 
: frpm fUghts -of ipepiory ;and imagiriation, ; 
documents; of .the fime and newspaper clip - 
• pings, fromthe BOS.and 40stotfie present . 
i Thesorlpt's confcern is tofocus on the ideas ! 
of today's younptqrapd (Heir views.df the two ; 

; ,fbffkUit ;decades.1hro\^h ^ their parents 
Jlv^. tfpw might they have tacqd • tip to the . 
“challengedf hlstdry'!'? V7pWd they fiavedohe . 
’ dlCferdhtly^ op better?;' ; . V ^ ' : ,.S v -' :r . 

-3*! ' -V ' ’’ ■ ' 


' . By theXssoclated Press ^ '■ • 

Mobile color television, vans,; ; automatic . 
telephone switchlng .'c^ljimotit. and , os- . 
cllloscopps are am png prqduc^to be dis- 
played by American companies' at a hlejor 
Moscow communications exhibition In Mpy. 

Some 20 U.S! firms plan to take part In the 
"Soyus ^6“ show, the .Soviet Union *8 '.first' 
^twnAUoiial exhibWoh .fpr; 
Mmmimfc^tbos systems ana equipiherif. . J ' 
But recession hardships, and government . 
export controls oh some equipment With, 
military potential are expected to precJude . 
the; Soviets frohi ej^nlnlngi firsthand a : ‘ 
• variety of more sophisticated U;S; electronic; 
gear.; v s’ ;• 






“The situation la vd»Y bad," said Beilina - 
Parker, head.of a New Yprk firm that has been 


seeking to; promote Atnerican partlcipation in •' 
thp exhibition, scheduled to'run i fromMay i 22. 

D^Ite thii, major U.S., companies cpm-: . 

■ nutted to - 1 join Jn the qdmttiunlcafions J^adeT : 
shgw Include ITT, Aippejt, SfrohibergTlarlson j 
; CdrpOTatidn, pitney-Bowes, Ino„ and Rowlett- 
Packard Company . ; 1 • ‘ .; 

• - According to 1 Electronics magazine; a trade' 
publication, the Soviets Wanted to see' ad- 
Vaficed iupermlniature baled electror- 
? magpetiC i relays ;as wQll as hlgH-frequenicy : . 
; coaxial khiniamre' relay’s manufactured by!' 
Babcock Electrdnlca CkH-pOratlOq, : 
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Will Chrysler make cars for Volkswagen? 


American auto gidnt could aid ailing German car firm 

. it. u.-i. raid to lose monov on cvorv ear it sells In the for the cummin v, was 


By Charles E. Dole 
Automotive editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The first VoIkewagenB will probably roll off 
a U.S. assembly line In the fall of 1978. 

After a devastating 18 months? the West 
German car maker has revived the idea that 
there is no way to continue in the American 
market without building at least some of Its 
cars in the United States. 

The continued weakness of the American 
dollar vis-a-vis the West German mark has 
forced a decision. 

Toni Schmuecker, managing director of 
Volkswagenwerk, is planning to meet with at 
least one U.S, automaker this week. Although 
VW has not yet admitted such a meeting, 
Chrysler Corporation says talks are planned 
J)etween Mr. Schmuecker and Lynn Towns- 
end, the Chrysler chairman. Mr. Schmuecker 
arrived in the United States recently accom- 
panied by Friedrich Thomee, VW vice-presi- 
dent for finance. 

Mr. Schmuecker wants to make a deal for 
assembly of the fast-selling Rabbit in a U.S. 
plant similar to the link which VW now has 
With Nissan in Australia. 

The maker of the Japanese Datsun pays VW 
■ for building cars in Australia so that Nissan 


does not have to become Involved In the high- 
front-end-cost manufacturing process itself. 

“We would only bring In a group of quality- 
control and inspection people," says Arthur 
Railton, a vice-preBldent for Volkswagen of 
America, Inc., the U.S. Importer. 

VW, in effect, wants to put more American 
dollar content into the cars as quickly as 
possible. Paying a U.S. carmaker to build VWs 
would solve the problem, in the view of Mr. 
Railton. 

The West German manufacturer would ship 
over the parts which require a big investment, 
such as the engine blocks, stampings, etc. It 
already buys glass, tires, batteries, alterna- 
tors, and other hang-on parts In the United 
States, ships them to Germany, and then they 
return In the completed cars, 

"This is a huge waste of money," notes Mr. 
Railton. 

“Our problem is trying to increase the 
percentage of dollar content because every 
time we put in a dollar in the United States we 
save ourselves the big dollar depreciation in 
the international market." 

Volkswagen of America pays for the cars it 
buys In West German marks; then turns 
around and Bells the cars in U.S. dollars. It 
cannot charge enough dollars for its products 
to make a profit because of the competitive 
pressures of the marketplace. Therefore it is 


Honeywell wins French computers 


By Philip W. Whitcomb 
Special correspondent of 
T|\e Christian Science Monitor 

. Paris 

. A. Gaulllan , dreeuv of French computer 
independence and a Pompidollart dream of 
European computer unity were shattered this 
month by the Glscardlan adoption of n» 
Atlantic plan dominated by Honeywell, Inc., n 
mqfor U.S. computer maker. 

The events that began in 1984 with the 
financial difficulties of (he only French com- 
puter firm, Bull, and Its take-over first by 
General Electric and then by Honeywell, 
ended on May 12, of this year with the French 
. Government’s approval of Honeywell's take- 
Over b( Clf (Compagnte Internationale' de 
;■ ' . yfcifofmeUqi^eV. ■ . . • ... 

v the IBM take-over , of Bull had been inevi- 
y- ‘ table ■ because o£ its financial ; failure. In 
'.“ December of that yeftr, hqWeyer/ General de 
'. Gaulle declared that Frahce would thereafter 
•: .’ be Independent s toe computer held. 

• The on was; then formed, but in spite of 
. government subsidies and pressures, its Tou- 
louse plant, with 1,700 workers, operated at a 
loss. It attained sales of less than one-tenth of 
the total being made In France by JBhf and 
Honeywell. (At current exchange rates, IBM- 
Fratice sales totaled $1.5 billion In 1974; 
Honeywell, $615 million. ) 

The computer Independence hoped for by 


General de Gaulle had become clearly Impos- 
sible. President Georges Pompidou decided 
on an all-European solution. An agreement for 
a semi-merger with Philips of Holland and 
Siemens of Germany, to be known asUnidata, 
Was concluded \n July, 197s. Its only: output 
hns been n computerized program of all the 
options open to a lliree-nntion cooperative in 
the computer field. 

By the boginning of 1975 it lind become clear 
to almost everyone that tho plan for French 
independence and (ho plan for European 
union wore equally Impossible. In order to 
protect employment, to maintain exports and 


M. protect security In cose of wars or om 
bargoes, however Improbable, a self-support- 
ing computer builder was held to bo essential 
.to France,.' 

: One problem Hnialned. How was national 
pride - a vital matter In France — to be 
protected after 11 years of promises If once 
again an American firm was to become 
dominant? 

The solution was easy. The French Govern- 
ment paid Honeywell, Inc., $53 million for 19 
■ percent of Honeywell-Bull, thus reducing the 
American Interest in the new company to 47 
percent; This allows the government to assure 
the objectors among the Gaullists and the 
labor unions that the final solution Is indeed 
French; 

The facts are rather different. Techniques 
will be Honeywell's. And the financial success 
of the company will depend not on the limited 
French national market but on world sales. 

And the world sales will depend on the 
Honeywell name and the Honeywell world 
1 iiir MiYirif '.if u>; i i“ fflfrikilk • 
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said to lose monoy on evory cnr it sells in the 
United States. 

VW made Us reputation an the 25- cent Ii- 
mork ; today the D-mark is pegged nl 43 conts. 

A tlo-in with VW could bo o boon to n 
company such as Chrysler. Burdened with 
excess capacity because of tho severe down- 
turn In car sales during the lost year and a 
half, Chrysler could recall many production 
workers and make some monoy if It were to 
build some 200,000 additional cars a year. 

Further, Chrysler Is planning! to bring out a 
subcompnet later in the decade and it could 
buy the lively, economical, high-mileage 4- 
cyclindcr engine which VW now uses in (he 
Rabbit, Scirocco, and Dasher. The 1,500-cc 
engine is credited with 38 miles to a gallon on 
the highway. 

Rudolph Leiding, Mr. Schtnuecker's pre- 
decessor at the VW helm, was forced to quit 
last fall over sagging sales, huge losses, rising 
unemployment In Germany, and his insistence 
on building an assembly facility in the United 
States. 

Mr. Leidlng’s idea was to develop u complex 
production facility in the United States and 
had estimated the cosh outlay at upwards of $1 
billion. The supervisory hoard of directors, 
which is responsible for long-range planning 


for the company, was adamaww 
the plan. ■ 

Mr. lluilton says lw belief ^ 
board Is morn nmonable is tb J 
idea of Mr. Schmuecker. f 
The VW chieftain is expects 2 
.several other interests In the y* 
perhaps even Including AmerlciJJ 
Mr. Huiitnn admits llut 'TE't J 
very barren yeur for VW - at lej] 
models come out." FromiS 
mark of 475,00(1 cars several raj 
probably won't sell more than 
year. Its losses may runashl^ 
Sim million. 

"It's n drastic situation and 
something fast says the VW 
far iLsscmbly in the Un 
cx|)ected to reduce the 
consumer, llnther, it will 
profit,” dcclnres Mr. Ralllos. ; 

“We've been expecting the ty 
back," hu concludes. "Ourforw 
the dollar will not strength^ 
mark in any appreciable araote 
few years.” ' 

The company seems to be (hq) 
thing it cun do - or vmpik' 
American market. 


/ *' V 
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Mr. Magee and bees: they don’t have the time to etlng 


Phoicw by Barth J. Falklnberg, alalf photographer 

Unwittingly pollenatlng: bee goes to work on a blossom 


ith* Rent-a-bee service brings a blush to orchards 

the wit ° 


upcjoi a wave of bee rustling and hive-hijacking has erupted in the US. as 


insecticides and damp weather deplete the nation’s bee colonies 
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RHno B «w|ii p s': * «esiuioui west: we rustling, and mve hijacking. 

•^•B^ire.belng. rustled all over the United States." says 


By BteWSrt DHI McBride 

Staff writer of • 

The Christian Science Monitor 

West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 

Frederic Magee hires out the bees in his backyard — all one 
million of [hem. 

About this lime every year when May’s orchard blossoms 
show their colors, his phone is ringing with fruit growers’ 
requests for his bees to pollenate their crops. 

Decked out in elbow -length gloves and head veil, Mr. 
Magee has already started trucking his hives at night to the 
neighboring apricot and apple orchards. A week of warm days 
.is sufficient for a hive of 50.000 bees to set seed and "fruit” two 
acres of fruit trees. 

This aircondtlloner repairman who tends to his insects after 
work Is taking advantage — along with hundreds of other 
beekeepers across the nation — of a little known fact: 
honeybees nre more valuable for pollenatlng than for making 
honey. Researchers say that ultimately the busy little- 
honeybee could hold the secret to vast increases in the 
nation's food production . 

But there is a national shortage of (ho bees today. Several 
years of cool, damp weather, and the growing use or 
pesticides and Insecticides by farmers are cutting Into their 
numbers. . . 

' *' Result but West: bee rustling, and hive hijacking. 


It took some while for his sunbathing neighbors to get used 
to the Tact that Milo Bacon, a Massachusetts beekeeper for 51 
years, had some 50,000 bees nesting In his backyard. But 
occasional lectures on the “gentleness of the honeybee’ ' was a 
lot of comfort. 


Some beekeepers now go to the effort of disguising their 
hives as doghouses to keep from arousing their neighbors’ 
fear. Others are painting them green to blend with the grass. 

Equipped with furry bodies, long tongues, and special 
pollen sacks, honeybees rartk as the world's principal 
pollenator. Roughly 100 agricultural crops ranging from 
cucumbers to almonds to peaches would not reproduce 
without their aid. 


The U.S.’s annual 74 million ton harvest of alfalfa — 
essential to dairy and meat production — would dwindle to 
nplhlng without the bees’ services. 

. Even with seif-poilenallng plants such as strawberries and 
citrus fruits, cross-pollenation by honeybees can increase the 
size, quality, and harvest, Experiments at the University of 
Wisconsin show, tor example, that the Introduction of bees to 
an acre of cranberries can more than quadruple production. 


. “ - - ■ -r ~ civi j . w i. •' ' own ttre.ueing n 

coupon to start your Monitor subscription. Harold Achtenhagen, 




Valuable soybean harvests can be Increased at least in- 
patient with the systematic, introduction of bees, says 
research entomologist Eric H. Erickson from the North - 
central Bee Culture Laboratory of the U,S, Department of 
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shortages and theft have reached such proportions that the 
1/ topic made it onto the agenda of the recent World Food 
’•xy Conference in Rome and was extensively discussed at the 
!' j January meeting of the American Honey Producers Associ- 
i - ation, Bee suppliers now are recommending their customers 
(j~: ; brand their hives to deter rustlers, 
c j i And lhe bee renters’ market Is booming. 

The annual honey production in the United States has fallen 

* V rfbih" 131 million pounds in 1973 to 1 00 million pounds last year. , 

Demand is growing for Increased food production,' and 
, there is a need to import vast quantities of honey from 
if: countries like Mexico. 

The bee business, though potentially lucrative, has some 
J, problems, too: ' , 

/ v .j Like most businesses these days, honeybee pbilenation 

* , services have.not been spared from the. sling of inflation . 

% ’The high price of sugar and honey. U$ substitute, has tripled 


Agriculture I n. Wadlson., VViSponsljp. > ' , -r\ ; :i. , ■ ;! .• 

'’Ironically! poheriatibrislrviies 'by 't ^ ‘ 


only one of some 10,000 bee species In the U.S. — are entirely 
unintentional. From the bees' point of view, their only job is 
to collect pollen (to be fed as protein to the younger bees) and 
gather nectar — (which Is eventually evaporated Into honby ) 
as food for the erittre hive;. . ! 


secrets and research In the realm of honey production, 
pollenalion, and bee breeding. 

"It’s nicer than having a cow. And you don't have to check 
them as often," says Mrs. Magee who helps her husband 
extract and jar the honey In their basement. 

Mr. Bacon , says his beginners' class In February has grown 
from 40 to 200 students In the last five years. 

Furthermore, the growth in the numbers of bee hobbyists 
throughout the world has aggravated the shortage of 
American queen bees, says Elliott Curtis, vice-president of 
the American Bee Breeder Association, 

"We've already sold 12,000 queens this year and could have 
sold 20,000 but we didn’t have them/* says Mr. CurtU who 
raises bees In LaBelle, Florida, and rents oufsome'SOQ -hives 
to watermelon and cucumber farmers in the area. 

The price of queen bees has gone from $1.8p In ibTs to. $5,60 ' 
this year, Nevertheless, Mf. Curtis la stlli rec Buying orders 
from beekeepers throughout the U.Si and from as far away as 
Iran, Brazil, England, aqd Australia, - 
Beekeeper associations say it is; becoming evident that you 
don’t have to' live down oh the farm to keep bees In -your 
backyard! Honeybees; they say, are capable of flying up to fety 
miles from their hive (covering a i,200 squars aore area). 

' "That's a lot of flpra even with all the blacktop and 
sidewalks," says'Mr. Mhgee. 

: A voider bee who has. discovered hectar-rich fields is able 
to signal the exact location to the other bees back In th® hive 
' by a comi^caied ^ 'wiggje dance” -^ pointing oqt the dteectlon 

dlstanbawifli thBrapldlty • 
ol her wiggle. (All toe workers are female.) • ■ • 

Bee breeders who havb already produced bees which make 
, more honey now. are ^t w^ 
bees whlch^ ^are better f»Rehatot;s!;’;* : ': v * 

■ Aside from' ilie, risliig .epat ■ of : .be^keep! n^ eg ulpirien t; 1 


Each colony lone colony, per hive) needs about SO to.fiO. ^ 
pounds of honey to nourish Itself through the nectdrleas !. .. 
winter. Any exce^ — wplch ranges frpm 30 to lOOpounc^ — la.: . . 
fair game lor iho beekeeper at the end .bf summer, V y.i- i; . A;; , 

In contrast to the large commercial beekeeping ah^d ! . ' 

pol Icnallhg operations in the West, Midwest',: and. . South 
beekeepers in the Eastern United States, Cphada. and 'fltirbpe .; 


we smaller scale and most often are par Uime hobby 1 8ta’ 

. Mr. Magee, for. instance, who has ohly 18 ,l)lyeSi , now ' is. : . 


’4 :ou a*y.' 


is on bee rentals and honey production -^ and (or good 


Within the last few' years; (he ranks of the artih^ur 
beekeepers has been.binaing^ yirUh ^.aoUrity;' -l ; 

. . ... . •; ll -’l.,' 'I," L’.'ii- 


BgcxmA !" : . :■ . 

• "people r are still confusing 1 the honeybees with yeBow 
jackets and hprnete. Bui they are as . different as' eats ahd- 
Skujiks," adds the suburban Boston beekeeper as he strolls; 
wU’te his one hive htimmi pg under a backyard apple t(ree. 1 
/ Delicately prying open the h j ve tep t he liftk but one of = the 
honey-coinbed framos , Some 2.00Q golden Inafecte ddzed by the • 
bqcaalonal puffs from Mr.' Bacon’s "smokepot," Nptlxigj to the . 
tray.likd magnets. He wears neither gloves nbr yell. V / ■ 
“The. Italian honey bee whloh predominates 1 in the United 
States is bred tb be docile and nonbelligerent;,? he explains', - . . 
;: B^nging to® trhy,of .bee^ wilhtb inches of his fabe, he adds L 


Pi#*** 


* , *.| Z »!■■■ : .iv, ^ •r \ . . r r .' • VfTP “ ' r l¥ - w v ,W| iiiwuhi vi iud iov^|.uv 

Local, aatlonal^aad even intern$Uon^ bericeei^?AteOd't : - . .'''Whdn cbll^tteg'niectar and making hoqeyVthfiyi ' 

etlops ( like Aplrtwpdia) inoet- regplarly to discus^ trade ■ don't have the time or even’ the d esire jo' uSe thelrlt Ihgara." ,! ' 
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peopleplaces things 


Breathing life into stone 

A master carver explains 
his exacting, precise profession 
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By BJrtc Siegel 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Roger Morigl lives In a world ot limestone, 
marble, granite, of chisels, mallets, and 
elaborate calibrators. Mr. Morlgt Is a master 
stone carver, one of the few in the United 
States. 

His work adorns churches, banks, court- 
houses, and many of the federal buildings in 
the nation's capital, including the Supreme 
Court Building, the Post Office Building, and 
the edifices housing the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, and Labor. It includes 
tympanums, the ornamental space over a 
doorway; small statuettes; and larger Biblical 
and pastoral scenes. 

He is small, around five feet tall, but stocky. 
And his forearms, strengthened by more than 
half a century of practicing his craft, ere like 
. those of a much larger man. 

Mi'. Morigi works now in a small fenced-in 
area on the grounds of the Washington 
Cathedral in the northwest section of the city, 
doing interpretive religious carvings, super- 
vising four other carvers and an apprentice. 
The area consists of two small, heated, 
wooden work sheds end a small yard contain- 
ing perhaps two dozen blocks of uncut stone. 

The making of a carving actually begins 
with a sketch and then two full-scale models — 
one of day and one of plaster. Mr. Morigi has 
made sketches and models before, but now 
does only carving. “There are many who can 
: make a plaster model/', he says, “but only a 

• few who can carve stone,” • 

. Ohce the plaster model Is made, It is 
fastened be^i ln.ihe shed. 

Against another nearby beam hangs the uncut 
piece of stone, suspended by a large pulley . 

The roughest cuts are made with a powered 
chisel. "This is the only part of stone carving 
that's changed. “ Mr. Morigi explains. “The 
rest of the carving is done by hand, the same 
as it was centuries ago. ” 

Metal pegs are attached to the same point on 

• the model and the piece of stone. A precision 
calibrator, attached to a long, hinged metal 


arm, fits on the end of the peg. It is used to 
measure the indentations. 

A stone carver begins with the most 
obtrusive point on the model. If, for example, 
one was making a front-on carving of Pl- 
nocchio, one would begin with the tip of his 
nose. 

The calibrator is then set at the tip of the 
nose on the model, and the instrument is 
moved to the peg on the stone. The stone is 
chiseled until its measurements conform to 
those of the plaster model. A vertical cal- 
ibrator measures the height of a carving. 

Measurements are constantly checked and 
rechecked. If too much stone is chiseled away, 
the mistake is irrevocable. 

While . most of the' close carving is done by 
striking the end of a chisel with a wooden 
mallet, Mr. Morigi does the most precise work 
by simply twisting the chisel with his hands, 
gouging out a few flecks of stone. 

The conformations muBt be exact. A differ- 
ence of l/16th of an inch between, say, the 
eyeball of a fish on the model and that on the 
stone does not satisfy the carver. “Without the 
correct measurement, the carving will not be 
right," Mr. Morigi declares. 

Many occupations require precision; but in 
the main they are technical, not artistic. What 
raises Btone carving to art is the sense of 
shape it demands, he feels. 

The skill of chiseling stone to a measured 
point can be acquired by someone with a keen 
eye, a steady hand, and patience. Likewise, 
the knowledge of what each of the stone 
carver's vast array of chisels can do can be 
picked up by observation and practice. But the 
feel for, say, the slope of a figure’s shoulder is, 
ft8theBtoneciirverpuUlt, <> a0h. u . ,, , 
"There are things yoii need to be a stone 
carver Ihat you Just can't explain," he adds. 

Mr. Morigi 's father also was n stone carver, 
and Mr. Morigi began learning about stone 
carving at the ago or nine. "Whoro I camo 
from (In northern Italy}, stone carving was 
Ihe main Industry," he oxplatns. 

At the age of 12 he enrolled in a school in 
Milan, where he studied drawing, sculpturing, 
and carving for nine years. At 21, he followed 



home 


ll|r <1 Norman Mattwy.ilffliM 

Roger Morigi: it's the gilt that counts 


his father to New Haven, Connecticut, spend' 
ing the next four years there and in New York 
City before coming to Washington in 1932. 

Mr. Morigi says that, despite die depres- 
sion, business for stone carvers boomed until 
World War II. "At that time, most of the 
architecture was Renaissance, Gothic, and 
Baroque.” he says. "Since the war, the 
buildings seem to be all straight up and down 
and made of glass and steel, ” 

There has Intii a decline, list, in the unrulier 
of stone carvers, with Uie passing of many nf 
the old masters. "I used (u know over m 
stone carvers in New York City." Mr. Morigi 
says. "Now I know one/' 

Mr. Morigi’s son became a stage designer. 
Of bis apprentice, who Is 23 and Just begin- 
ning, Mr. Morigi soya, “Ifhohas thonmbllion. 
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Seals breed close to man 


he vim learn, (trough it Is bfttnt;. 
younger. ” 

For the master, pcraevennceki 
needed. “Sometimes you run into IU4. 

I Hit you luN'k," Mr. Morigi says. *5 
haw it had plow of ’ttone, wkhWj . 
MnMurc " V 

Even wuImmiI such pmUe/W, a 6 
high slittiie ran iifteoramtoftatocar 
of Mr Murigl'K mow anto\l\ot» or 
♦•idled Christo* Majiatus, took ow 
yew*; it in il feet util wd was 
nocuous. 

Mr. Morigi miyssuch figure# 
mure Interesting In carte ihm onwj 
any type of caning Rives Wmpwj 
MllNfwiiun/' he wye, "comeiw - 

.something grow from a stone- 


Low-cost tables 
you can make 

Salvaged materials put 

to unexpected uses 

' ' 

By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Sketches by Aim Matthews 

New York 

Low lollies arc necessary for sitting nround, for eating and 
drinking nround. and for thinking and talking nround. 

Here urc some do-it-yourself ideas that several young 
couples we know have found practical und relatively 
Inexpensive. Certainly they arc different. And each brings a 
character of its own to a home or porch or patio. 

A simple tabic can be made of four large cement blocks, 
selected from the stock of any cement company or building 
supply house. Highly decorative versions, such as ones with 
four cut-out petals in the center, ore sometimes available. 
They can be clustered at right angles to each other, and a 
potted fern placed in the center. A large circle of heavy glass 
(cut to desired size by any local glass company) fits over the 
top of the blocks. Small circles of felt glued to the tops of the 
blocks keeps glass top from being scratched. 

Another couple discovered an old slalned glass door In a 
junk shop. They then attached the door to 2-by-2 pine legs, and 
It serves as a coffee table. They find the leaded glass is tough 
enough to withstand the kind of use they give it. If they felt the 
- stained glass needed further protection, they could have a 
dear glass panel cut the same size as the Btalned glass to fit 
oVerthetop- 

One artistic husband decided to make a free-form rough 
plank coffee table which would be suitable for use on the 
porch. He found old. barn timbers, lichen gray in color, and 
joined them by means of cross-boards aver the bottom. He 
then sketched out his own free-form shape, with pencil, and 
cut it out with an electric saw. (The pattern could also be cut 
out at a lumber yard, for a fee.) 

Again, heavy pine legs were used to support the top. Nuts, 
pptted fern, candle clusters, heaped plates of fresh fruit, and 
mugs complete the hospitable setting. 
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„ I ^Special to-;.' 1 ' , • 

;; V Christian Science Monitor 

ridt to California's Ano Nuevo wildlife 
ttsdrve is the next best thing to being with 
Jacques Cpusteau on the Calypso. According 
to Iloger Worts, manager of the San Mateo 
• beaches, "This Is the only known 

spot in the world where elephant seals 
regularly visit the main) and.” 

The seals live most 0/ the time at-sea and 
come ashore, usually on a remote island, for a 
few months in order to give birth, to breed 
and to molt. During this period, visitors to Ano 

.-f 6 ® tte mammoth mammals, 
photograph them close-up, and observe their 
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£ [ri exploited by 

fek&i •• Ihat .th^y were almost 

■ 2 ? 100 animals; Ip 1922 , the 

• J^^Cl^Vermnent, fol|oWed aooa J^tta 

****** 

‘experts es«inato(Jtore weabout 30,000 nerth- 
: dm elephant seals In existence. Many of these 


creatures winter on Inaccessible off-lslands, 
Including the Farallona off California. On Ano 
Nuevo, this year’s elephant seal count totals 
about 600. 

Other pinnipeds who share the rocks and 
.btaphes with the elephant seals include 
Stellar sea lions, California sea Ilona, and 
harbor seals. The island Itself is a totally wild 
sanctuary and has long been closed to every- 
one but a few scientists! • 

J?? ** * 5 ® 8ealB to swim from Ano 
Nuevo Island across the channel to the 
mainland, where they hauled out on the 
beaches of the state preserve. 

This year visitors to that area have been 

^®^M l S5r.-:W n -T Re birth of 

Wo WUJ soon. 

A£ P®r mother seals leave Ano Nuevo 
weaned pups remain and explore the shallow 

and |s .replaced by a stony, silver coat. Then 
they, too, go out to sea. 

females .are usually , betw^ 

long and weigh a^fqfttpaWy ode Km r The 



Do-it-yourself tables utilizing heavy glass, cement blocks, a stained glass door, end barn timbers. 


The Chinese look: all the rage in New York 

Predicted as hot seller in trendy circles is the padded Chinese jacket 
that comes in pure silk and lowly quilted cotton, 


In CirtHomla’, Ano Nuavo 


animals have a six-inch- thick layer of blubber 
“Tlw at Ano Nuevo for (he 
brwding season. But this Wubber “melts" 
"y. wMl ® .Ujy *»« « land because (he 
females eat nothing for a month and the males 

SonSo ^ 8 without food for as long as three 

The northern elephant seal ru amn«t. 

than the sSwtl 
species (Mirounga leonina), which averaBes 

tWiyi tb 6 p«' “ ‘ 

tbstiVUltlhe 


and 3:30 p.m, on Saturdays,' Sundays'; 


• td l/?’ 

• PYee. guided tours tea** ' 
New Year's Crede Hoad/^Jfjwr' 
sometime# the wilt 
hours. The trip itself *» 



boUdays, 


By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor . • 

rlent 

the onset of detente between the United States 
and the Chinese mainland a few years ago, 
V« Then the Influence fizzled out. 

Now Chlnoiserie has reappeared. In ad- 
vance showings In Paris and, on Seventh 
Avenue It' seema to be coming on like 
firecrackers tor fall. 

Nearly every American designer in price 

-F , "‘J? “ u p - up - 

takes ih hours, vWto (•«■".. ,v .: offer# a padded or quilted jacket, uses frog- 
unescorted on weekdays ;• ■ /■{•: fastened side dosings, and includes a straight- 

. • ; •_ |A ' Ahtod %'!*•■ Ilhe garment or two with a mandarin collar. 

The seals do not *m Ip most New York collections Orlentalla is 
isresttice, and the ' : • merely the point of departure for new shapes 

mammoth creatures “ ! of . decorative details. But some designers are 

P,. .taking a round trip on the Orient Express for 
IaU, ; going both, high-class Ming and proleta- 
rian Mao. 

Korean-born .Cathy Hardwick, a comer 
Tfc* to ftr. h* „ whose firm, Cathy Hardwiok &. Friends, la 

hiirufL vhrt ^ tfr- .only -alx months old but whose attractively. 

Bya p&x cievw deaigns have dready been 

aJmse. more than jbp^’ i . 

Noew Btoto'Besenw; • >,/ v*. • 


Wests says (list, 
tbe people 
anfnjals have a pescoto 
ment 



discovered by buyers, has colorful quilted,' 
flowered outerwear that reverses, as many 
coats and jackets do for faQ, to a contrasting 
aoUd colbr. For late day, abe does thin War 

and in coolie pajama styles. 

The slender line of the classic Chinese high- 
necked dress Is being adapted at John An- 
thony, as well as elsewhere, for tubular coats 
of melton cloth or mohair, t 

Albert Caprarq for Jerry Guttonberg, whose 
clothes First Lady Betty -Ford admires, not 
only quilted poplin coats but also the boots to . 
match them. At Dominick sweater coats of , 
Imperial yellow, are knitted to ■ rehemble 
quilting. : • ; . 

At Halre for Frtedrlck’a opening,; gongs 
sounded, reedy music played, models In braid- 
bound fragged gray-flannel coate wore grey- 
flannel pagoda hats.to match and, for a ftoale. 
Came out in most honorable concubine dresses 
of vivid satin, flowers lucked to thelr China- 
doll hairdos. " '' ‘ . . '. *• .i 

Clndabar bracelets, jade pendants, .and 
ricksha-boy hats all contribute to the chow 
mein being cooked up for fall. Orientalia Is not . 
the lone ethnic Influence, but it overpowers 


the Tibetan and South American touches at 
Carol Horn for Habitat and the North African 
and Turkish at Giorgio dl Sant 'Angelo.- ' ' 

out by fall. Predicted aa the hot seller for late 
spring and summer in trendy circles Is the 
padded Chtpese jacket. It now Is on the bucks 
of New York 's fashion vanguard . •; 

The Jacket exists in two version*: pure pllk 
damask Imperialist type, and worker-peasant' 
lowly quilted cotton.; There is nothing lowly 
abput (he quilted cotton,’* price, however. An 
Upper East Side boutique oatoes ai mado-ln- 1 • 
India copy of the 'People's Republic jacket at 
$80. Clnnanjonweal 1 ,' a vrith-ft Seventh Avehlto 
sportswear company* has dje jacket to retail 
.;at$60', ■'* 

Berry Berensoh (Mrs. ■ Anthony) Perkins, 
sister Of.nctrees Marlsa Berensoh : and grand- , 
daughter of French couturiers Slsa Schiapa- . 
relil, was ode of first of fashion’s . Inner 1 
'circle to take ; Up the: worker- s jacket. Hflirs to • 
Cinnamonwear's. Nonie MoCre, a Madertioi : - • 
•s^lle editor; and Patricia Peterson, of the New. , 
York Times fasWohstaff, are boto' wearing thfr. ■.•! 
jackets. : /j V- ; -i 
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•Quiiteef' jacket by Clrtnamonwenr ! 
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By Joseph C. llnrsch 

A lot of people in South Korea are worried 
about what the future holds for them. Ob- 
viously, they have reason for their anxiety. As 
Saigon was collapsing Kim Il-sung, President 
of North Korea, was In Peking. We are 
entitled to assume that he saw fresh opportu- 
nities for himself in the present pattern of 
events in Asia. It Is a reasonable guess that he 
wanted Peking's approval for another try at 
toppling the present system In South Korea. 

It does not follow that the Chinese have 
given Ktm Il-sung permission to hit the 
adventure trail. It is more likely that they 
have told him to take it easy and do nothing 
foolish. But the fact that Mr. Kim went to 
Peking underlines the most Important single 
fact about the future of Korea. That fact is that 
other countries have a considerable Interest In 
the future of Korea. And It suggests that the 
time is approaching when the United States 
might well consult those others. 

For 26 years the U.S. has been the sole 
protector and defender of the noncommunist 


Stirrings in North Korea 


government and system which survives in the 
southern half of the Korean peninsula. The 
expense of keeping up an American military 
force of 38,000 men to being questioned In 
Congress. So too Is the fact that the U.S. 
Second Infantry Division is posted on the road 
from the frontier to the capital city of Seoul 
and hence Is in the direct line of any renewed 
North Korean attack on South Korea. Con- 
gress has suggested that the Second Division 
could be moved south of Seoul to a less 
exposed position. 

The American presence has been baaed on 
an old assumption left over from the Korean 
war that without an American presence South 
Korea would be gobbled up by North Korea. 
But Is that assumption still valid? 

So long as there is no general agreement 
about Korea by other countries having an 
interest the theory does and will remain valid 
that South Korea's independence depends 
largely on the U.S. But this condition surely 
need not continue indefinitely. 

Kim Il-sung undoubtedly would like to be 


the ruler of all of Korea. But who else wants 
him to achieve that role? 

The other country most concerned is Japan. 
The U.S. is in Korea because It defeated Japan 
in World War II. To the victor falls the 
responsibility of defending the interests of the 
vanquished. South Korea is vital to the defense 
of Japan. In hostile hands South Korea is (as 
always) a springboard for a possible attack on 
Japan. The U.S. has been defending a Japa- 
nese interest, not a primary American inter- 
est, in protecting the Independence of South 
Korea, Japan could and should begin to take 
up its own burden in Korea. 

China and the Soviet Union have mixed 
interests in the future of Korea. Neither trusts 
Kim Il-sung entirely. The Chinese called him a 
“fat revisionist" during their "Cultural 
Revolution." That probably meant that they 
considered him to be too much under Soviet 
influence. But the Soviets could not feel 
comfortable If North Korea became a satellite 
of Peking. To survive at all North Korea has to 
manage to be more or less neutral between 


Agitation en Coree du Nord 
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par Joseph C. Harsch 

. 1 Quantity da gens en CorAe du Sud 

sont inquiets sur ce que leur reserve 
. l'avenlr, De toute Evidence leur in- 
. . . ' quietude est fondAe, Au moment oh 

. \ y ; Saigon B’Acroulpit, Kim Il-sung, prAai- 

!• iy dent de la CorAe du Nord, se trouvait 

\ ■"! k PAkin. Nous sommes autorlsAs h sup- 

• , , ‘ poser qu’U voyalt de nouvellea pos- 

(i afirtUtAs h son profit dans le contexte 
■; ' . - H V actual des AvAnements d'Asie. II paralt 

• : V 1 ‘r .■ relsonnable de .deylner qu’U entendait 
. IK - ' . obtehir 1* approbation de PAkin pour 

■: ■ ! ii' • 1 1 utte nouvelle -tentative de renverser le 

1 • '• : ! V.v'; .S$j . . : eysthnle. aotuel dq.'la CorAa du ' . 

-m' Vl tv*' a’ehautl pfyi : que' l*a Chinola 

aient donnA k Kim Xl-sung la permis-" 

! slon de tenter 1'aventure. II est plus 

probable qu’ils lul aient dit d'y oiler 
doucement et de ne se livrer k nucun 
. . i , • acte IhconaldArA. Mais le fait que 

■ ; , M. Kim se soil rendu & PAkin met en 

V 1 . j ! ; relief l’AJAment unique le plus imporlant 

j' 1 , sur l’avenlr de la Corfie, C'est qu’en 

I-,-.' . • v •. v .: r^eMtd I’avenlr de la CorAa .prdaente un 

‘ i' v'5, . WitdxAt consldArable pour d’autrpB pays, * 

Et cela ImpUque quf> le tempa approve 
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dana la moltlA mArl- 


dionale de la pAninsule corAenne. Le 
CongrAs s'interroge nujourd'hul sur les 
frais qu'entraine Id maintien d'une 
force militaire amdricaine de 38 000 
homines, ainsi que sur le fait que la 
deuxIAme division d'infanterie amdri- 
caine est pastAe sur la route qui 
conduit de la frontidro k SAoul, la capl- 
tale, et se trouve par consdquent sur la 
llgne directe d’une altaque que pourroit 
relancer la Corde du Nord contre la 
Corde du Sud. Le CongrAs a suggdrd 
que la deuxIAme division soft peut-dtre 
ddplacde sur une position molns exposdo 
au sud de SAoul. . 

i*a prfewbce amdrlcalne a did bosAe 
sur Ja prdsomptlon ancienne, rellquat 
do la guerre do Corde, quo sans la 
prdsencc nmdrlcaino la Corde du Sud 
sernlt gobde par la Corde du Nord. 
Mais cetto hypothAsc ast-elle encore 
valablo ? 

TW quo les aulrcs pays intdressds 
n’auront pas soucrlt k un accord gdndral 
au aujet de la Corde, la supposition aux 
termeB de laquelle 1'lnddpcndance de. 
la Corde du Sud ddpend largement deB 
Etats-Unla subslate at oontlnuera k 
subalater, . Mais 1 wsuf Anient cetto con- 
dltlcfn he -dolt pas durer indfifinlment. 

Kim il-sung voudrait sans aUcun 
doute. exeryer sa souveralnetd sur toute 


la Corde. Mais qui d'nutrc entend le voir 
jouer ce rdlc ? 

L'autre pays le plus dircctemcnt in- 
tdrcssd so tvouve dire le Japon. Les 
Etats-Unls sont en Corde pnrrc qu’ils 
battirent le Japon dans la sccomlo 
guerre mondiale. La rcspunsnhilite de 
ddfendre les' intdrOls du viiiucu in- 
combe au vainqueur. La Corde du Sud 
est vitale pour la ddfense du Japon. Ln 
Cordo du Sud, aux mains d'tin ennenii, 
constllue (commc tou jours) un lieniplin 
pour une nttaquo possible contre 1c 
Japon. Les Etuts-Unix ont ddfendu un 
intdrdt japonnais — ut non un interel 
primordial amdrtcain — * cn pcotdgeunt 
l’ihddpendnnce de In Corde du Sud. Le 
Japon pourrnlt el devrail comiiieiicer A 
prendre xva propren respnnmihililrK en 
Corde. 

Ln Chino et l’Union Kovidilque ont ties 
intdrdts communs dona l'avenlr de la 
Corde, N1 l'une ni l'autro n*tt enlidre- 
ment conflnnco en Kim Il-sung. Les 
Chinola l’appeldrent lo ■ sot rdvltlon- 
nlBte», duront lour «rdvo!ution cul- 
turollo ». Cela impllqua vralscmblablc- 
ment qu’ils le canslddralcnt boaueoup 
trop sous l'lnfluence des Soviets. Mais 
lea Soviets no ae sentirolent pas & 
l’alse si la Corde du Nord devenalt un 
satellite do Pdkin. Pour pouvolr tant 
solt peu survlvre, la Corde du Nord 


Peking tuid Moscow. 

For either Moscow or Peking to 
Kim Il-sung now would be an aShwl? 
interests uf Japan. Both aro trying 
tliclr relations with Japan. Md h? 
undoubtedly prefer a neutral and 2 
Korea to one as powerful as North 
becoming with uncertain loyalties? 
Peking and Moscow. The present? 
condition in Korea, with the Souths 
with the U.S. and Japan and J! 
suspended carefully between MoJ 
Poking, la the safest condition fa| 
corned. 

It Ik so obviously in the common Id 
all that it ought to become the subk 
diplomatic effort Aimed at e guarofa . .. 
status quo in Korea. Such a guaruleeitf ' 
.signed to advnntoge by the Udedg 
Japan, China, and the Soviet Untaity 
road by which Washington couMi%t 
from under the cost and theriAftaj 
sole protector of the Independent d) 
Korea. It is time to start down thdittf 


doit nuinnnivrer pour roster (in 
mums neutre entre Pdkin et Urn, 
Tant pour Pekin que pour fc 
le fail ilVnn imager m&lntenuti 
Il-sung si*iait un note conlraun 
inten ts du Japon. Toules dem 
fund'll i d'aiucliorer leurs rclalkni. 
lt> Jii|s>n. lit toules deux prlfkei ' 
sans mini ii doute une Corfc (kt 
neutre ft petite A une Corde auai|i 
saute que le Nord Vietnam at oh 
ilu deveiiir, nvec un loyslisme at 
caution lunl du cfilA de WWnfl 1 
Most-on I /vUl de division hmi . 

CurcA, avfc le Sud associ^ aux & ;4| 
Unis cl m Japon, el le Kotd mqi 
nvre Miiu ruin? Mbioou it 
ki iiu* In siluutlon 1* plui.fl&tepow^ 
If ;i iitlAmutfa. , | 

Ce full est do toute Evidence! 
puiul duns I'Jntfr&t commit «* 
les part tea qu'il devrait devour W 
d'uno act ion dlplontsliquo 
objel hi garonlie du ■tfltt.J'' 
Curio. Une ittte MW" 0 " £ 
dire aignie nu profit dci KWjJ* 
Japan, de la Chine et de 
vlitlque. C'esl l« volo 
Waxhingion pourrait se UbWV j* . 
adcurlti des frat* el du . 
•wile gerdlenne de l’ind6pei^»" 
COrie du Sud. C’est le w**: 
dans co sens. . . 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Traduit>Qn uo I amcis raiig>au< pa'ansunt en gngieii %ur id pggg fno Homo Faium 
|ijrw itAduci.on irj'-'di’.c ti»» t-.j'.' t 1 ' » ni'iu- •-■■'ni.' e| 


Nous sommes aimes 


Chacun dc nous est prdcieux aux 
yeux de Dicu. Nous sommes tous Ses 
enfants, complets et parfaits, habitant 
« dans la maison de l’Elernel jusqu’A 
la fin de [nos] jours. » 1 

parce que notre etre est cn r£alit6 
splritucl, nous ne pouvons jamais 
dtre hafs, ndgligds ou abusds d'aucune 
manldre, quel que solt notre fige ou 
la dlrconstance dans iBquellc nous nous 
trouvons. Tout au contxaire — nous 
sommes, dans notre identity splri- 
tucllc veritable, aimds, nourris et 
prot6g6s pur Dieu, notre P6rc-MAre 
tou jours present, Verile et Amour 
dlvins. 

Christ J6 huh, l’oxemple supreme de 
la vrnio nature hl6ule dc l'homme, 
recommonda k ses disciples > « N'ap- 
pelez personne sur la terra votre ptre ; 
car un seul est votre Pdre, celul qui 
est dans les cieux.» 3 Sa vision Ins- 
plrde de ce que reprtisentaient enfants 
et parents dtait de nature pratique et 
apporta la liberty et l'espoir k Vhu- 
manitA. 

Mary Baker Eddy, OAcouvreur et 
Fondateur de la Science ChrAtjenne*, 
donne de plua l’explication de l'origine 
et de l’&tre dlvina de l'homme lors- 
qu'elle Acrlt : « Dans la Science 
l'homme est le rejeton de 1’Esprit. Le 
beau, le bon et le pur constituent son 
ascendance.* * 

En rdalit6, nous ne comprenons 
aucun Aliment ■ disagriable ou in- 
dislrable. Une comprehension accrue 
de l’Amour dlvin et ae notre perfection 
4n tent qu’enfant de Dieu nous per- 
mettra de prouver cela. Notre heritage 
est un bon, heritage qui nous binlt 
Bind que ceux qui nous entourent. 

1 jalousie, la Colire, la vengeance, 
la rancune. la solitude, ne font aueune- 
ment partie de notre fitre riel et ne 
peuvent le toucher. Nous sonumes les 
blen-aimis de l'Amour, Dieu. II est 
impossible que notre vie soit jamais 
altArAe ou endommagAe ou notre 
pt-ogrAs retardA ou arrAtA. Ceci est dfl 
ait fait que nous sommes spirituals, 
nAs de l’Esprlt dlvin, Dieu. Dieu a 
crAA l’unlvers spirituellement et tout 
ce qu'il contlent. y compris l’homme, 
exprime Sa bontA et Sa perfection. 


vAritablement spirituelles de l'homme, 
les cxpArienccs dAsagrAables nc peu- 
vent nous dominer. La crainte, la 
frustration, la douleur et le dAsap- 
pointement seront effacAs de notre 
conscience k mesure que nous In rem- 
plissons d’amour, car 1’amour est 
Tout. In dApen damme nt de ce qui 
semble avoir lieu dans notre vie, nous 
pouvons savolr sclentifiquement que 
notre Atre rAel est toujours en sAcuritA 
ct Intact en Dieu, et lc dAmontrer. 

« L’homme rAel Atant 11A par la 
Science A son CrAatcur, les mortals 
n'ont qu’A se dAtourncr du pAchA et A 
perdre dc vue la moi mortel pour trou- 
ver le Christ, l'homme red et sa 
relation A Dicu, et pour rcconnattre la 
filJalltA divine »,* dlt Mrs. Eddy. 

Nous sommes un evec Dieu et ne 
pouvons pour un instant Atrc sAparAs 
de Sa bontA et de Son amour. Nous ne 
pouvons etre privAs de pabc ou de joie 
ou d'affection. Nous ne pouvons bles- 
ser ou Atre blessAs. 

Comprenant la nature patemelle et 
matemelle de Dieu et la filiation divine 
de l'homme, nous sommes HbArAs d'un 
sentiment pesant de responBabllitA 
pour notre propre blen-Atre et celul 
d’autrui. Nous appuyant molns sur leB 
peraonnea et plus sur Dieu pour Aire 
guidAs et dlrigAs, nous Avltons bien 
des pressions et des inquiAtudes qui 
ont trait A la vie quotldtenne. Le re- 
connaissant comme la source de tout 
bien, nous pouvons prouver que Dieu 
prend soin de chacun de Ses enfants 
de fagon abondante et adAquate — 
quel que soit le besoln. 

En tant qu'enfants de Dieu, nous 
demeurons ensemble en unitA par/aite 
e( sommes satisfalts. 

i Piaurae 23:6; * Matlhieu 23:9; a Schnct at 
Snnli note la Cl#/ das Eeriluras, p. 63; 
* Sctance at Santi . p. 316. 
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■ Vlele Leute in S Ud korea rq achen si ch 
Oedarikeh darflber, was die .Zukunft 
Ihnen wohl brlngen mag. Hie haben 
natUrlieh alien Grund zur Besorgms. 
Als nfiqillch Saigon fiel, war Kim II- 
Sutig, der President Nordkoreas, ln 
Peking. Wir dflrfen mit Recht anneh- 
men, daJ3 er In dem gegenwHrtlgen 
Verlauf der Ereignisee in As Jen neue 


Teil der koreanischen flalbinsel fort- 
■ besteheh, bfeschfUW und verteldigt. Der 
Kongrefl hat nicht nur die Unterhalta- 
kosten filr die amerlkanischen Strelt- 
krfifte von 38.QOO Mann zur Debatte 
gestellt, sondern ftuch die Tatsache. daQ 
■die Eweite Division der amerlkanischen 
Infanterle an der StraiJe stationiert 1st, 
die von der Grenze zu der Hauptstadt 
Seoul ftlhrt ' .... 


ur Korea bri 


auger ihra selbst mttchte, doO er dlesa 
Rolle Ubernlmmt? 

Das ondere Land, das es am raelaten 
betrlfft, 1st Japan. Die USA slnd In 
Korea, well sfe Japan Im Zwelten Welt- 
krleg beslegten. . Vnd dem. Sieger fiOtt 
die Aufgabe zu ( dle Interesaen des Be- 
siegten zu wahren. SUdkorea 1st Idr 
die Verteidigung Japans Suflerst wieh- 
Jollte SUdkorea in feindllehc 


' '' ' 1. 1 r: 1 . " z? 


Uberlebcn, muO es NordWJf | 
zwfichen Peking und Mow* fe\ 
weniger neutral *u blelbtf^k 
Worn nun Motkau 
U-Suag unterslfllzle. 
fiber den Japamscbw 
fetodllcher AkL BeldefPj-i 
a»ch urn beseem 
Und belde Lfinder 
ncutroles und JtWfMW 




[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 
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Wir werden geliebt 


Gott hat jeden von uns lieb. Wir alle 
aind Seine Kinder — heil und voll- 
kommen — und wohnen „im Hause 
des Herrn immerdar" 

Da unser Sein in Wirklichkeit geistig 
1st, konnen wir niemals gehaflt, ver- 
nachldssigt Oder auf Irgendeine Weise 
mlBbraucht werden, was such iramer 
unser Alter oder die Umstfinde scin 
mdgen. Qanz- im Gegenteil — wir* 
werden in unserem wahren, geistlgen 
Selbst von unserem immer geg enwfir- 
tigen Voter- Mutter Gott, der gflttlichen 
Wahrheit und Liobo, geliebt, erhalten 
und bcschtitzt. 

Chrlstus Jcsub, das erhabenste Bel- 
spiel filr das wahre Idcolc Wesen des 
Menschen, fordorte seine Nachfolger 
auf: „Ihr sollt nlemand euren Voter 
lieiQen auf Erdcn; denn einor 1st euer 
Vater, der im Hlmmel ist.“* Er be- 
trachtete KJndhelt und Elternschaft 
auf eine praktische, insplrlerte Art und 
brachte dadureh der Menschheit Frel- 
heit und Hoffnung. 

. Mary Baker Eddy, die Entdeckerin 
und GrQnderin der Chrlstllcben Wls- 
senschaft*, erlfiutert den gfittllchen 
Ursprung und das gdttliche Sein dos 
Menschen nfiher, wenn sie schrelbt: 
„In der. Wissenschaft 1st der Mensch 
der SprdBling des Gelstea. Das Schtine, 
das Gute und das Reine slnd seine 
Ahnen." ■ 

In Wirklichkeit welst unser Charak- 
ter kein einzlges unerfreulichea oder 
unerwilnschtea Element auf. Durch das • 
zunehmende Verstkndnls von der 
gdttllchen Liebe und unserer Vollkom- 
menheit als Gottes Kind werden wir 
dies beweisen kdnnen. Una ist elrv 
achbnes Erbteil geworden, das uns und 
unsere Mitraensehen segue t. 

Eifersucht, Arger, Rachsucht, Bos- 
haftlgkeit und Elnsamkeit gehtiren 
nicht zu unserem wlrklichen Sein und 
k&nnen es nicht berilhren. Wir sind 
die geliebten Kinder Gottes, der 
Liebe. Es ist unmtiglich, dafl wir Je- 
mals verletzt werden oder Schaden 
erleiden oder dafl unser Fortschritt 
verzBgert oder aufgehalten wlrd. Dem 
ist ao, weil wir geistig slnd, von dem 
gfittllchen Geiat, Gott, geboren, Gott 
erschuf das Universum geistig, und 
alles in Ihm, einschliefillch des Men- 
schen, bringt Seine Gtite und Vollkom- 
menhelt zum Auadruck. 

In dem Verhtiltnls. wie wir die 
wahre geistlge Identltat und Vollkom- 
menhelt des Menschen erkennen und 
verrtehen, kfinnen unerfreuliche Er- 
lebnlsse kelnen EUnflufi mehr auf uns 


haben. Furcht, Frustration, Schmerzen 
und Entthuschungen werden aus un- 
serem BewuBtsein ausgelflscht, wenn 
wir es mit Liebe erftllien, denn Liebe 
ist Alles. Wir kdnnen unabhfingig da- 
von, was Ln unserem Leben vor sich 
zu gehen scheint, wissenschaftlich 
daran festhalten und demonstrieren, 
dal!) unser wlrkllches Sein immerdar in 
Gott slcher und unversehrt 1st. 

.,Da der wlrkliche Mensch durch die 
Wissenschaft mit seincm Schflpfer 
verknlipft 1st, brauchcn sich die Sterb- 
lichen nur von der SUnde abzuwenden 
und die sterbliche Selbsthcit aus den 
Augen zu verlieren, um Chrlstus, den 
wlrklichen Menschen und seine Bezle- 
hung zu Gott. zu finden und die gtttt- 
liche Sohnschaft zu erkennen" 4 , sagt 
Mrs. Eddy. 

Wir slnd eins mit Gott und kbnnen 
niemals auch nur fUr einen Augenbllck 
von Seiner GUte oder Liebe getrennt 
sein. Wir k&nnen des Friedens, der 
Freude Oder der Zunelgung nicht be- 
raubt werden. Wir kfinnen nlemanden 
verletzen, noch kfinnen wir verletzt 
werden. 

Wenn wir die Vater- und Mutter- 
schaft Gottes und die gfittliche Sohn- 
schaft des Menschen verstehetx, wer- 
den wir von einem bedrQckenden Ver- 
antwortungsgefilhl fur unser elgenes 
Wohlergehen und , das anderer frel. 
Wenn wir uns weniger auf Personen 
und mehr auf Gott um FUhrung und 
Leitung verlassen, vermelden wir 
grofientefls den StreD und die Sorgen 
des tHglichen Lebens. Wenn wir Ihn 
als den Ursprung alles Guten anerken- 
nen, kfinnen wir beweisen, daB Gott 
fUr jedos Seiner Kinder in reichem 
und.angemeasenem Mafle sorgt — was 
auch immer das BedUrfnls sein mag. 

Als Gottes Kinder leben wir In voll- 
kommener Etntracht und sind zu- 
frleden. 

1 Psalm 23:6; MaUhiiui 23:9; * W'lH.p- 
schajl und Gttundhah mit SehlUssal xur 
H ailigen Schrift, S. 63; 4 Wissanscha’t und 
Gesundhait, S. 316. 
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"Gaspe 1951": Photograph by Waller Rosenblum 
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has Rosenblum. Since no ego can deny the 
need for technical aid, then no ego is 
embarrassed to admit Its source. But there's 
more. Perhaps because photography Is nn 
Infant art, giving credit where it's due is no 
burden to the photographer. 

Conversely, credit does not always come 
to those who deserve U. Rosenblum, the 
^ who helped legitimize the form 
within the schools, , has had a far more 
modest reputation than his peers and teach* 
ers until a recent exhibition. A photo- 
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“Burgeon,” says my Webster. “Sprout. 
Shoot. Put forth buds. Grow forth. Come 
out." 
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the spring wind comes shouting over the hill. 

powpon the Marsh; so long caked with Ice, 
the rising tide comes winding once more 
^rough lUi ramembei^d waysTunder the old 
wooden bridge .tiny fish, transparent as 
areda^ngbver the stones. Mel Ling 
J^did steno ofmuddy channds; 
oNriftwodd tanked iri rusty wire; of beer 

now the thick brown clumps of winter* 
scorched nwrsh grass are suddenly aUve 
aWin. Chilckly they cover the abandoned 
r«Uc$ ; of past years add greet the bh» : 


joumallnt uiidhunumUt,heendo«w . 
horse m CJaspo with a tendw_?*%; 
Inspired hy his meufor, Strand, 
has created here a work wwdejw , 
social realist stream of WsphotoW: ' 
an evocative and lyrical . 

printed scene, capturing aojj®^ 
also documents a place «w je “ JJfQ •. 
rap her within the studmWo-maw ^ 
tion. • ; ■ j 
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missing a huge shovelful 
Head of ttwHouMhoM was ted l 
our savage day, y a^rWl. 

/ “Hayi Are you going to w 
the— '*■ 

"I am not going to tlw JgJ* , 
firmly. ”1 am W,®/ 1 

fog! I «n joining NataresM*^ J 

“You’re what?" 
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And addition is subtraction... 


The Monitor’s religious article 


The years turn pages 

at our feet 

yet we no nearer 

come 

than sum 

of one and one. 

For far is near 
and old 1 b 
mathematics 
new. 

The whole 


unmeasured 

from 

is 

where 
we meet 
and thought 
is all 

the I or you 
to greet 
Intrust 
we8hare. 


We are loved 


Maxine Lb Pelley 


Storms of spring 


In this scmlarld part of the land we rejoice 
in any rainfall, but the ones that do the most 
good to pastures and grain fields are the 
spring rains. These we don’t have every 
year, but this year they came and would not 
stop. Country people rejoiced while city 
people complained. Since the city by the 
coast had been planned without thought of 
any rain — ever — some streets became 
rivers. A shopping center, built in the middle 
of a sandy river bed, became a lake. This 
caused consternation. 

As far as we were concerned, so much rain 
caused consternation only among the dogs 
apd cats. They weren't accustomed to being 
house-bound, but every time they went 
outdoors they didn't like that, either. Inside 
the house they had to sleep or to play with 
their toys or to chase one another about. 
Sometimes the house shuddered from all 
.(heir activities. This house 1 b old and feeble. 
It developed leaks which I never guessed H 
could have. I was kept busy putting pots and 
pans under likely places, spreading news- 
papers to soak up swamps. I didn't mind, 
except for the leak right over my head in the 
exact spot where I stood to wash dishes. Also 
1 didn’t like the rain to keep putting out the 
hot water heater as it had become difficult to 
relight. 

Fortunately Danny came. He is a young x 
neighbor who dislikes 6very kind of mechan- 
ical object but is talented about repairing. In 
a yery short time he had the water heater 
fixed and roaring away so that the task of 
washing dishes became less. (Except for 
that leak over my head.) 
i . Thp rain went on and on with variations. 
Sohwtimes It hailed, sleeted, even snowed a 
/few' flakes; The rose colored camellias keep 
blotomlng as if they enjoyed all this. I 
wondered about our friend Mkrdy who lives, 
Wong with horses and dogs, up on Cuyamaca 
Mountain. She Insists on spending winters 
there though evory one tells her not to, as 
she and her family have a place to stay at a 
lower elevation. I couldn't phone to ask how 
she was, as the storm had demolished her 
phone lines. 

. Then one late afternoon, just as I had 
finished chores, my neighbor phoned me. 


“There is a lot of snow coining, has it 
reached you yet? Are you through at Ihe 
bam? Don't go out anymore." 1 assured her 
that 1 was safe inside, with my boots and 
jacket off and alot of brat on. 

Before the end of the day the snow came. 
First big flakes that swirled, went up and 
down, landed so softly that they vanished. I 
enjoyed watching them until their quality 
changed. Flakes became smaller and more 1 
intense and stayed on earth, trees and 
flowers. 

I beard sounds of complaints. My small 
hard of pasture cattle had appeared and they 
didn’t like anything about anything. Their 
remarks were all decisive. They wanted to 
get under a barn roof. As I put on boots and 
jacket I thought about all the range cattle out 
in the storm, some with new calves. But the 
pasture animals refuse to be treated like 
cattle. I had to go through the snow, open the 
corral gate and let them into shelter. 

Even as I grumbled I enjoyed this snowy 
journey with all its squeaky, crunchy sounds 
under my boots. The bouse Was: wonderful 
When I got back In again. Dogs and cals 
played with one another, romping about so 
much that their activities made the bouse 
warmer. 

The next morning 1 spread out hay on a 
clean white tablecloth of snow. Cats went 
outdoors, came back hi shaking cold paws. 
Dogs ran through the snow, then clamored to 
get back by the fire. Before noon rain 
washed away the snow. Soon I was tired of 
both snow and rain. My boots kept sinking 
Into the area around the bam. The pigs 
wouldn't move from the warm beds they’d 
made for themselves In a horse stall. With 
envy I looked at them, warm arid comfort- 
able. 

A few mornings later I wakened to hear no 
rain at all. Horses, cows and pigs were all 
spread flat on the earth, enjoying the sun. I 
could no more stay inside than they could. 

Then more rain came. I kept remembering 
that the rain promised a wonderful -spring 
and summer but I wished that all the 
wonderfulness would happen soon. 

Judy Van der Veer 


Each of us is precious to God. We are all 
His children, whole and perfect, dwelling 
"in the house of the Lord for ever.”* 

Because our being is really spiritual, we 
can never be hated, neglected, or abused In 
any way, whatever our age or circum- 
stances. Quite the contrary — we are, in our 
true, spiritual selfhood, loved, nourished, 
and protected by God, our ever-present 
Father-Mother, divine Truth and Love. 

Christ Jesus, the supreme example of the 
real ideal nature of man, urged his followers 
to "call no man your father upon the earth: 
for one is your Father, which Is Id 
heaven.’’** His was a practical, inspired 
view of childhood and parenthood, which 
brought freedom and hope to mankind. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, further ex- 
plains man's divine origin and being when 
she writes: "In Science man is the offspring 
of Spirit. The beautiful, good, and pure 
constitute hla ancestry."? 

In reality, there la not one unpleasant or 
undesirable element In our makeup. In- 
creased understanding of divine Love and 
our perfection as God’s child will enable us 
to prove this. Ours is a goodly heritage, one 
which blesses us and those around us. 

Jealousy, anger, revenge, spite, loneli- 
ness, have no part in and cannot touch our 
real being. We are the loved of Love, God. It 
is Impossible for our lives ever to be scarred 
or damaged, or our progress retarded or 
checked. This is because We are spiritual, 
born of divine Spirit, God. God created the 
universe spiritually and everything in it, 
including man, expresses His goodness and 
perfection. 

To the degree that we see and understand 
man's true spiritual identity and perfection, 
unpleasant experiences can have no hold 
over us. Fear, frustration, pain, and dis- 
appointment wlU be erased from' our con- 
sciousness as we fill it with love, for Lave is 
All. Irrespective of what may seem to be 
taking place in our lives, we can scien- 
tifically know and demonstrate that our real 
being Is forever safe and Intact In God. 

"The real man being linked by Science to 
his Maker, mortals need only turn from Bln 
and lose sight of mortal selfhood to And 
Christ, the real man arid hla relation to God, 
and to recognize the divine sonship,”tt says 
Mrs. Eddy. 

- We are at one with God and can never for 
ail Instant be separated from His goodness or 
love. We cannot be deprived of peace or joy 
or affection. We cannot injure or be injured. 

Understanding the fatherhood and mother- 
hood of GOd, and man’s divine sons hip, we 
are freed from a burdensome feeling of 
responsibility for our own well-being arid 


“Live on the edge 
of the possible ,, \ " 


that of others. Relying less on Individuals 
and more on God for guidance and direction, 
we avoid many of the pressures and anx- 
ieties of everyday living. Acknowledging 
Him as the source of all good, we can prove 
that God cares for each of His children 
abundantly and properly — whatever the 
need. 

As children of God, we dwell together in 
perfect union and are satisfied, 

•Psalms 23:8; “Matthew 23:9; tScfenoeamf 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 63; 
ttScience and Health, p. 316. 




Rises— sets 

Fluorescent lighting ' ■ 

.. Keeps my. painting constant on the right wall, 
By day pay painting rises and sets 
Setting slowly grays 

Whites last longest . . 

Purples return to twilight 
Yellows rise With the sun 

Red reappears . ' .. •' 

My painting highs to noon - v 

Its shadows lengt|aeri to.late day 
Guess I'll leave off fluorescence 

While it lives and breathes. 

And tides the light. 


the words spun 
from the 
television 
one by one and , 
bung 

knotted In space; 
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Thought sinews 

stretch to ti^eodge of meaning , j .. 
toselzewhatcanbegrasped' 
but jbe Une slips away , 

drawingoritbe possible. • • 


DAILY BIBLE VERSE 


Delight thyself also In the Lord; 
and ne shall give thee the de- 
sires of thine heart. Commit thy 
way unto the Lord; trust also In 
him; and he shall bring U to 

pHBS. 

Psalms, 37:4, 5 


The 

healing 

touch 

of Gods love 


In the Bible God promises, "I 
will restore health unto thee, 
and 1 will heal thee of thy 
wounds." 

Arc you longing for a greater 
assurance of God's healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and deep- 
er understanding of God may 
be required of you. A book that 1 
can help you is Science and '. 
Health with Key to the. Scrip- 
tures by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings to light 
God’s ever-present goodness, . 
His power and His love. 

Science and Health speaks of 
God's steadfastness and His law . ' 
of healing through prayer. It 
can show you how a change in 
your concept of God and man 
can bring healing and regenera- . 

. tion In your life. It will show : 
you how the Biblp’s- promises 
are fulfilled. 

You can have a paperback popy, 
qf this book -by .^eiidlpg .$2/50 
w^th ; this coupon. 

. • . • ■ . 

Miss FranccS;C. Carlson ....i ? 
Publisher's Agent’ .., : u . .. 

. .One, Norway Street ■’ . 

.Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02115 . ’ -i V ; 

/Please' send me a paperback' copy ■ 

' of -Science arid HeaUh>iih Key to - 
the. Scriptures: | (Lj 


My chock’ for, $250 enclosed rii ! 
•payment in (ull. -/ 
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COMMENTARY 


Melvin Maddocks 


( Suffering 
tools gladly 

Homer Faber had a mother with a dream, as don’t we 
all? 

Some mothers' dreams for their sotis are com- 
pounded out of frustration. To put it bluntly, they want 
their sons to become the man their husbands, alas, have 
never been. 

Homer's mother was not this sort of woman. In fact, 
she ranked her husband generally higher than her 
father in the triumvirate ( fa ther-h usban d-son ) that 
seems to vacillate like a ratings game, in women’s 
heads. 

■ But one thing her father had been that her husband 
emphatically was not: good with his hands. He could, as 
the saying goes, make his car run with two sticks of 
gum and a rusty hairpin. Leaky faucets seemed to dry 
up out of sheor fear when he picked up a wrench. Two 
turns of a screw, a gentle pat on top, and mantel clocks 
silent for so years would begin to chime again. 

Her husband, on the other hand, did not suffer tools 
gladly. Not only was he helpless at fixing things, he was 
• a genius at destroying them. Door knobs came off in his 

Roscoe Drummond 


hands. The moment he touched a toaster that had 
operated flawlessly for 15 years it suddenly went 
berserk and spit black crumbs on English muffins. 

So, ns she made her dally rounds to TV repairmen, to 
auto mechanics, to the walling lines in the outer offices 
of electricians and plumbers, Homer's mother clung lo 
her dream. That her son would balance out between her 
Mr. Fixlt father and her Mr. WrcckU husband. Was this 
asking too much? 

How she watched Homer as a babyl Ho pounded a 
workmanlike rattle. He built a mean set of blocks. He 
pulled electric plugs from their sockets with a certain 
grace. There was cause for hope. 

And there had to be. For the world Homer was 
growing up in had more and more things to fix (or 
break), and while the breakers, like Homer's father, 
are always with us, the fixers were getting harder and 
harder to find. "My plumber doesn't make house calls” 
was no longer a Joke. 

Time passed, and as far as skills went, so did Homer. 
At 12 he got a B-mlnus in carpentry. When the television 
fuzzed up he gave it a kick like everybody else. He was 
ordinary, which was what his mother had said she 
would settle for. But now it no longer seemed enough. 

One day she was In a bookstore, looking for a 
paperback of "Robinson Crusoe” — now there was a 
homo /cider for you — when she ran across “Know- 
How ; A Fix-It Book for the Clumsy But Pure of Heart” 
by Guy Alland, Miron Waskiw, and Tony Hiss (Little, 
Brown, $12.50 and $6.50). 

The book had that certain Zen tone so obligatory 


these days when writing about subjects like 

lug, •■■Hwquj. i 

“A good tool," said the* authors, “does work w i 
A bad tool makes work For you.” ' i 

Tho evening lie was given the book the M\ J \ 
Homer's room stayed mi until 1:3U. Ho camo tW 
break fust murmuring: "The first tool you should ul 
how lo use Is your eye. ” 

And other quotations. The book was so well write ' 
When the authors staled the repairman's ; 
probability - if the car won’t start, first check Uiee* 
tank, etc. - it enmo out like this: “When you £' 
hoofbents, don't look for zebras (unless you are on n. ’ 
Serongoli Plain).” .“/ 

The book changed Homer’s life. Excited by {J 
stylish, witty prase, he determined to become a write 
like Mr. Hiss (on the staff of the New Yorker). Theoof? 
machine he look the slightest interest in was ft! V 
typewriter his mother had to buy him for his birthday.- / 

On the other hand, his mother began to read lhabok 
herself, tuning out the splendid prose but payinga/M . 
attention to the nont diagrams and the fixer’s ‘‘recta* 1 , ' 
summarized in red. She discovered that U wasshewfc 
had inherited her father’s gifts, and in no time shew 
putting the knobs back on doors as fast as her husfa . 
could toko them off. 

As a writer, Homer sought a moral for the story hi 
concluded it was this : Don’t pul a square peg in a nxri 
hole — especially if you're really awful with m 
hands. 
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Manipulating 
Mayaguez news coverage 


Korea: a role for Congress 


Can 13 million Americans be wrotf 
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Washington 

Tp the President of the United States and 
members of Congress: . 

There' to a clear and present danger that the 
\ Slogan ‘‘No more Vietnaraa” will become a 
r.-prisoq instead ol a warning.': ; . 

■ it Ap tiyfjye M/taipta lt- a 

valuable warning we heed fo fix clearlylri 
mind the essential lesson to be drawn from 
both the Vietnamese and Korean experience. 

Is not this the central lesson; that U.S. 
military forces must not be committed to war 
on foreign Boil without the advance approval 
by Congress? 

It has already happened twice. President 
• Truman put the United States into war In 
Korea without going to Congreu. President 
Johnson asked Congress to approve our rpie in 
the .Vietnamese War only after we were. 
. : alreadyinlt. ■.■ 

: . The'sri bad precedehta have done grievous 


direction and an uncommitted Congress refus- 
ing to support him. 

That is the prospect unless something Is 
done about it soon. 

You, Mr. President, are committed to 
Joining in the defense of South Korea If a 
.renewed attack comes, 

ButCongress Is not committed. 

Your assurance' to the South Koreans re- 
affirms the commitment of your five pre- 
decessors in office - Presidents Trunimi, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon. 
You were reaffirming America’s word as 
already given. 

But Congress has never pledged its word to 
keep troops in South Korea. 

Since Congress directed tho President lo 
remove American troops from Vietnam, there 
can m .no certainly that It would not before 
very long do the Some thing In Korea. Two 
sqcdi actions by the United States would leave ' 




i'll!-. ■; • 





; « repeated. 

. ; _ 1 Thfey are at. the point of being repeated at 
v this moment unless something is done about 
: Jt. Here are the circumstances : 

- President, you have given a new 
. assurance to South Korean officials that “we 
• shall keep our troops In South Korea.” ’ ' 

There is good reason for giving such 
' There is gathering evidence that 

the North Korean Communists, emboldened' 
by the U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam, -see the 
present moment as opportune to renew the 
aggression against South Korea. It cannot be 
safely discounted and your assurance that we 

adeSrreli 0Ur SDUth Korean could be 


. > . But noth: 


tnore harmful 


It would be even worse should Congress 
refuse tp face up to Its own responsibility in , 
sharing with the President the Korean deci- 
sion. If Congress says no to you, Mr. Preal- 
denUU ,1 U be giving ap open invitation to the 
North Korehn Communists to try again their 
attempt tp take over South Korea by force — 
en aggression which the U.S. helped prevent 
the first time. 

Mr. President, you have said that “we shall 
keep our commitments." There is no assur- 
ance that you can kepp our commitments 
unless you do all that is necessary to make 
Congress your committed parther in doing so. 

Don t you agree that you need explicit 
congressional authority to be assured you can 
the pledge yon have mart* 




Dublin 

The defeat for moderation in Northern 
Ireland's decisive May Day elections was not a 
sectarian vote against the Roman Catholic 
minority - though the vote could well bring n 
violent return to the worst days of Protestant 
ascendancy. 

Anguished Ulster voters picked hard-liners 
pledged to restoring undiluted Protestant 
majority rulo, But tho sincerely hold grnas- 
roola desire is not to crush Catholics. Proof of 
this is seen in (he continuing good relations on 
the factory floor, where Protestants and 
Catholics side by sido ore steadily boosting 
production and profits. 

Rather was the solid Protestant vote an 
attempt to strike out at forces which tho 
Protestants say rule Northern- Ireland from a 
safe distance abroad - from London, and 
from the United States. 

_ Northern Protestants feel they are not only 
being taxed, but bombed, killed, ami coerced 
witooutrepresentatlon. Closest to Ulster, the 
British Government in London is soon as an 
increasingly uncaring and Incapable master. 
Britain seems to dictate Northern Ireland 
po Icies on the basis of "mainland” interests 
without consulting those directly affected. 

To cure this situation, Ulster Protestants 
want either a restored local parliament or 
larger representation In the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Ulster's majority faas a fair chance of 
winning at least one, of these aims. In the 
delicately balanced British Parliament, Ulster 
vores carry disproportionate weight. If this 
weight is successfully relinked with Britain's 
opposition Conservative Party, it could deeply 

affect both British and Ulster politics. P 

u ^ er Protestants are even more confident 


By Jonathon Hnrsch 

Dublin fRA (Irish Republican Army) teinU 
Northern from the Republic of Ireland to ibex* * 

Cmholie Thu* Ulster’s one million Protwtoti' 
I hl . ino . annoyed by Britain's Insistence on red 
otDKtnni "British dimension” - i.e., the.* 
sovereignty oL U»-Brtttoh Pttflwwti 
'd-ilnere Northern Ireland. They ore angewR'i 
niARinni clnim tluil tx'uce nlso deponds on a 1 
d Brass- dimowiion" - i.e., formal North-SkVf 
Prouf of ll » «l»’n the npllon of unltlcatli 

Hons on Ulster can hit out til Britain anil* 
da and fairly eTfccHwly. Hut Ulster's DiW* 
mosting sion Is not so puny to liandlc. • : 
Whul toUdly frustrates Ulster ProWJ 
vote on Hie dlstuni, immensely powerful, 
lch tho uiilnuduihle force nf some 13 mlUaj 
from a Americans uml the American pollWjJ 
on, and ing for ibwto relcs. It is Bmall wo#Ji*F 
Irish Government in Dublin i* 
tot only and frustrated in iU altempti pPy. 

i'ftni-nn/1 Irolmt^a ill ■HaJaim ^lrMAnsInn I 1 ■ € 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Washington 

At some point historians may be able to 
provide a clear chronicle of the President’s 
decisionmaking process during the Mayaguez 
rescue. But the picture as of now is particu- 
larly cloudy, shaped by conflicting and what 
appear fo be .self-serving reports of what 
happened in those behind-the-scenes presiden- 
tial sessions, 

In the early wake of the episode there were 
widespread reports here which gave Henry 
Kissinger the “preeminent hawk” role. He 
was said to be the “hard-liner” among the 
President’s advisers, going even beyond the 
President In his position that tough, decisive 
action was necessary. 

At the same time there were reports, again 
allegedly from “Insiders," which were saying 
that James Schleainger was the "dove” in the 
consultations. He was pictured as advising a 
somewhat go-slow policy, emphasizing that 
diplomatic measures must be pursued fully 
before any kind of military initiative be taken. 

The Joint chiefs of staff were -- at leaBt in 
some “authentic” reports — said to be 
advising a softer course than that being 
followed by the President. 

Now comes a new report — - this one from 
what might be called ‘ ‘well-placed observers" 
who certainly were in a position to hear what 
the President was saying during these meet- 
ings — and whatliis advisere were saying to 
him. . ’ 

These “sources” have told thiB paper that 
the characterization of Kissinger os the 
“hawk" and Schlesinger as the "dove” was 
“utter nonsense,” Instead, the sources Insist, 
“there was not a dime’s difference between 
Kissinger and Schlesinger In the advice they 
gave the President." 

These sources also seek to throw down the 
assertions in some reports that the President 
took a harder line than his joint chiefs. 

They contend that the President always 
followed this procedure: He would listen to 
options suggested by the joint chiefs; second, 
he would make hiB decision after finishing his 
consulting process and being assured that his 
information on the situation was correct and 


"Americ an dlmen tai-]' ^ 

After constant nppeds , up.tb:the minute; and, third, he would always 

Government and from Ulster* ntfk • the Joint chiefs and say: “I’ve 

party, the Social rL* . decided to lake thia action. Is this the 

Parly, Irlsh-A mericans slJJJ ■ ^commendation of the Joint chiefs?" 

IRA with funds, arnu, ww JJbj. ■ , ‘Tn every Instance," this newspaper was 
support. The IRA never vans vs*> - assured, “the answer was 'yes.' ” 

North and South. Yet many lri*WJ£ 

still believe that the IRA reprjf*. ■ ~ 

oplnion. The Irish OorernmertJ^ .. _ 

gulng that Irish policies shoutf^ A (jS , ; 1 

in London — or in WasWf^^W 

congressional committees 

IRA activists, rather (ban accept By Francis Kenny 

of elected Irish political Jawtert- •' ' Glasgow 

T, ' I 1 A ™ r, “'* * "Scotland saya No to Europe - on anybody 

FS s f ' M ; /&» ^ and that me^Kagl^dS« 
there, ask the Ulster P' r® 1 f ^ ‘ Cheer's always greet this call by Mrs. -Margo 

lion. In frustration, they ' to Macdonald, leader of the Scottish National 

"no surrenwr WHarty’s camptdgn against the Common Mar- 
^^WBte iWHMB lOinfltion. -ft, iraf. but then Marflo is. as the late Rnvmnnri 


On spying for a democracy 


Actually, these officials contend, the Presi- 
dent on occasion resisted advice from the joint ' 
chiefs that might have entailed more force. 

They Bay that while saturation bombing of 
the Cambodian mainland was not being urged 
by the military, it was an option that was at 
least brought to the attention of the President 
— and which he turned down. They also say 
that it was the President's own decision to 
keep the military from bombing a Cambodian 
vessel which — it later turned out — was 
carrying crew members of the Mayaguez. 

How does one reconcile those varying 
reports? Again, it probably will be up to 
historians who have much better information 
at their disposal. 

In the meantime one can find a good deal of 
credence being given In thiB city to a growing 
theory that the press has, up to now, been 
relying much too heavily on two, largely self- 
serving leaks. 

Leak one — the “Kissinger the hawk” story 
is said to be coming from those around the 
Secretary of State who believe It la Important 
that he be perceived as bold, strong, and 
decisive. 

Leek two — the "Schlesinger the dove” 
story is Bald to be coming from those around 
, the Secretary of Defense who feel It important 
that he be shown to be cool, restrained, and 
wise. 

The relatively "dovish” joint chiefs.report 
(as opposed to a more “hawkish” President) is 
said to come from these same sources — a 
story intended to support the thesis of a 
relatively dovish Schlesinger. 

Finally — so the theory goes — since these 
leaks do. not conflict, (hey have been relied on 
heavily by reporters who found elements of 
validity in these reportB In the very fact that 
they can be put together so neatly. 

However, now other sources, tills time from 
the direction of the White House, are challeng- 
ing the earlier stories. 

But, again, one can find self-serving aspects 
in these new "leaks." The account that there 
was virtual agreement among the President’s 
chief advisers (particularly Kissinger and 
Schlesinger) and the picture of a President 
who was exercising restraint along with his 
decisiveness puts Mr. Ford in a particularly 
good light. 

What really happened? Clearly, one must 
wait and see. 

Mr. Sperling Is chief of the Washington 

bureau of The Christian Science Monitor. 


H) >\(iuiu Vunnoiiiisky 

A popular question for pundits in this season 
of national discontent is whether a democracy 
can manage lo operate an intelligence service. 

A more appropriate and useful question might 
he: What kind of Intelligence service can a 
democracy main lain? The answer may be 
surprising, and even encouraging to those who 
continue to believe that on balance a democ- 
racy is the least harmful form of government 
thus far invented. 

Clearly, public discussion of Uic methods 
and even of the fact of intelligence-gathering 
activities can be detrimental to their effective- 
ness. 

When Robert McNamara was Secretary of 
Defense, his TV presentation of how the 
United Stales knew the Russians were deploy- 
ing missiles in Cuba was strongly resisted by 
the intelligence sendees, because of what it 
would reveal about their sources and methods, 
particularly their catalog of the Bizes and 
shapes of the various crates and boxes that 
contained Soviet military equipment. On bal- 
ance. it was decided that maintaining popular 
confidence in government judgments was 
more Important, but some damage was done to 
the inleiiigencc collection process. 

When Roberta Wohlstetler’s prize-winning 
study of (he intelligence failures at Pearl 
Harbor, based entirely on “open" sources, 
was to be published, the intelligence commu- 
nity again protested. The grounds were that 
publication would alert the Intelligence ser- 
vices of unfriendly powers to the general 
problem of code breaking and code protection, 
add make intelligence gathering more diffi- 
cult for a while. 

But public discussion of Ihe structure and 
processes of Intel! jgence can also improve the 
intelligence product itself! One of the first 
things Robert McNamara did that upset the' 
Pentagon hierarchy was to combine the 
strategic intelligence services of the three 
military departments into a single Defense 
Intelligence Agency. He found ll unacceptable 
that there should be conflicting estimates 
within the building, based not an intellectual 
differences but rather on conflicting bureau- 
cratic interests. A high estimate or Soviet air 
strength, for example, justifies a budget claim 
for more U.S. aircraft. Unhappily, these 
differences were submerged but not wholly 
eliminated. It will take an assist from the 
Congress and the Informed arid concerned 
public to press for complei m of this reform. 

By and large, Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) military estimates tended to be more 


reason all le. and more pessimistic, throughout 
the course of the war in Southeast Asia. But in 
the closed politics of the intelligence commu- 
nity the CIA made concessions to its counter- 
parts in Defense, based not on the facts of the 
war in Asia, but on the facts of lire in 
Washington. We are Just beginning to learn 
about these compromises through whis- 
tleblowers in the agency, whose revelations 
stimulate general public concern. Again, the 
informal machinery of democracy works to 
avoid such compromises, .and to maintain 
standards of professional performance. 

The record of the CIA operations division — 
the department of dirty tricks — is perhaps 
the best demonstration that democratic con- 
trols may not be so bad after all. True, every 
operation was specifically authorized by the 
famous “40” Committee (a committee that, 
significantly, took its name not from a person 
or a purpose, but from the number of LHe room 
whore it met). But the members of ti>e 40 
Committee (and its lineal predecessors) were 
busy men, and they did not feel a cantan- 
kerous Congress looking over their shoulders. 
The results are only too well-known, both in 
actual excesses, and even more In damaging 
rumors. 

. II may be that a democratically controlled 
department of dirty tricks is not possible, In 
the sense that elected political leaders will In 
fact make the effqrt to keep themselves fully 
informed In these matters, and to reflect on. 
their public policy consequences. The tempta- 
tion to play cops and robbers is very great. My 
own inclination, In any event, would be to bar 
covert intervention in the affairs of another 
nation, except in time of war, or as occasion- - 
ally necessary for the limited purpose of 
intelligence gathering. The remaining oper- 
ations wqutd then require & much more 
limited capability than we now maintain, and 
could be more closely supervised, and more 
effectively reviewed after the fact. 

Much rem&lnB lo be dime to bring the 
intelligence services under more effective 
control. Congressional oversight committees 
need lo be strengthened. The ovetall In- 
telligence budget can and should be openly 
discussed, while some areas of detail continue 
to he closely held. Adequate, accurate in- 
telligence Is too important, particularly In the 
nuclear ago, Tor it not to be subjected to the 
time-tested processes of democratic govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Varniolinsky; who served in the 

Dv/fiuip Department during (ho Kennedy • 

mid Johnson administrations, Is Ralph 

Waldo - Emerson univerefty professor q( 

tin* University o/ Massachusetts. •* 


Scotland and the referendum 


By Francis Kenny 


Glasgow 


million. So the' Nationalists prepent a real 
threat to Labour’s traditional domination of 


“Scotland says No 




. ;v' ( By Henry j$. Hayward ■ . •••■'■ 

' ’ '■ Nairobi; Kenya - 

Joseph ftamau! is a Kenyan house-servant.. 

• I P* is very poor and has a large family to 
■'•Wpdrt.. 1 Yet^ Mr, ,Kamau-Q)eaka threo lam 
guagep fluently and finds nothing strange in 
that fact. ; .- ■■■'■ ■ 

■ If you ask him. which one fa his main 
language, be looks puzzled. '‘Kikuyu’ I learned 
; in my village home asachlid,” he says. “Then- 
there was English which we were all taught in 
: achool, Arid by the time l came to Nairobi, I 
also: had learned Swahili; sol could talk to ! 
Kenyans of other tribes. . 

1 1. ^Now ; I use jtil three; each' at the proper. 

; tune. I look at the face, and. my head tells me 
which tengueto use." 


hiJhiLvJr«, K ^? U 8 a ?, undance bf language recent conference of the Economic Commis- 
h|ghllghtsa_seri°Us problem. For blacjc Africa sion for Africa In Nairobi , ' 

tongue tbdt can speak . But to most black Africans Arabic fa as 
million incomprehensible as Chinese', ^or tiiem ' the 
. pttJple.on IJUs continent. ■ . : . V • ! task of flying a universal ton£uTK 

-So fat they have only the babble of literally Af Nctos remains unsolved, 
hundreds 6f languages and dialects - and no , In E 5 l Afr]ca . Swahili fa a popular choice 
agreement on one to predominate. . , for a lingua franca. All . Kenyans are being 

English, French, or any European tongue is f* * natl ^ ai Ian ®»««, apart 


.' R babble of tongues 


- Sofarthey have only the babble of literally 
hundreds 6f languages and dialects - and no 

agreement on one to predominate. - 


mere, aax tne Ulster ri ^ cheers always greet this call by Mrs. Margo 

lion. In frustration, they ' Macdonald, leader of the Scottish National 

JmteafcggdMftr "no surrender WjHarty’s campaign agalnrt the Common Mar- 
IWpWw^Pjj^pJnalion. ;a 0 t: but thpn Margo is, as the late Raymond. 

“'^T' ‘ ■ ^. Chandler put it “the kjnd of blonde to make a 

■ . g bishop kick a hole in a stained glaSB window." 

" k ' There will be more' than meets the eye, 1 
j. Srii froysh- . te ihe June 5th referendum. Will 
although both qallow also ^ Scotland vote to leave not only the Common . 
programs, too. But the trend on Market, but the United Kingdom?. Some 
radiband television fa toward m^ Q , s * qJ)aervers of the Scottish political scene V- a 
lb Central and West Afrtra. Sw^^ fteld disastrously neglected by most London- 
known, anda torrent of commentators-- believe, that a No vote 

for attention. Nigeria’s ^ Scotland may set off a landslide towards 


Market fa a mite cynical. Many of the party’s 
intellectuals' have long argued that Scotland, 
with her “auld alliance” with France and 
other historical ties has always been more 
“European” than England. They even view 
the Market as a meanp of escaping English 
domination. On the other hand It fa argued that 
the terms, negotiated for United Kingdom 
membership as a whole are biased against 
Scotland. , , > 


Norway, and largely exploited by American today Communist influence fa overt and 
money and skill. But one woul^ drive Engljsh : flourishing. The Communfats disapprove of 
and'Scota alike Into a rage by- suggesting the the bourgeois, romantic, non-Marxist $NP, 

*■' ^ PnjPy effect Uw Naflon^fa - are, 
tfnkind to MenHoethqt not adrop ofit Hteyefc;. having on United Kingdom unity find strength 
come ashore, and that the gusher could, even And they are entirety at one in both opposing 
be choked off by Britain’s economic troubles the Common Market . ' 
and stiff taxes on exploitation. If this .week’s results show a Scottish 


If this .week'fi results show a' Scottish 

The economic troubles have added further 
fuel to the SNP. ScoUaqd's lndusWes uri- : SS 

SriSn • te ^ predicted), thrift theNaUonallsts will be V 

r equipped wltriaw^ 

^ ' hig h ^ s ti~ikri ' Aa' industrial distresa gets wprse tberri could r 

Scottish workers;; others that Scottond,^ Wfa . . 

unlucky .'lb getting ? predfaely; Utose'hjsife ^ 

industries - coal/: steel, jjblpfytiprig ^ ruS^Hnr • 

HV entdneeri^, - whfch X- 


ci i7r^y deno^rSfer^ ^ 

Control, " said opei f'wheh' I havb to’u^^' : ■ nEili ^ouid be spoken dm- , 
S^opeah language tp do ao? It : fa i hi^Uit 1 

Arabic, th* language of many North Afri- ^ciM^L^ CaU8e W ^led r the’ En£ 


Babel comprises an estimateo 
among Us 7 0 million peo^e, ^ 
Yohiba, Ibo, tuid EnglWi 

. -Thfl! vast. fnrmPT 1 French terDW. 


ilieve that a No vote So ^ P®** te reaHy divided ;ori the fawe, ; he^Vy engineering ; - 
a iaridsllde towards hnthmdeclded to leave open;the possibility Of obsolescent at I this, poir 

a movement miflht • 8 “P 81 * 1 ® membership for Scotland, ‘ oftce Either way, unempioy 
fawSte ■ independent' Hence/No bn ^body’s; ^8 . thmintho^m. ^ ' 

aVtnlrt ^tOrtn 8, • ; ‘ Shpri Oh CSfib, ^ 


■The vast former FYench t^‘‘V J | 
Erenchtorid^tiontotheirn^^ ^ 
. Tbus dti ference of geo^P*^ ^ 
culture that are part of to® & 
heritage have made the: a f a !~L & 
language dtifteuit. So does » 

STsut .(M tHriJoc* *g£, 

neverthriess fa recognfaed today ^ 

afrite before- •' y 


'. Independence. . And such a movement might '■ / 

: .drfiy/ Wales and Ulster in its wake. • “ ’ N ' uxminfneqouin. : • •. ^gaAie desiMtff! Uiat 

■ , • /The gcottifih Nationalists hold n seats In- the i; 1 -. .. r - ; .. : J i ,V i; ' .Short on cash, lohg on stogies, GlMgqWiokl iPerJiaj^ only a courag^Ousapd masterful . 

[, Hquse of Common^, against the ruling Labour What has fueled the long-qijieacent drive td s Clydeside now: present the .grimmest, most •- campaign: by Harold Wilson lit person, con- ■■ 

tJRarty’8;40 Scottish; seats. But the SNP came : indepeqdpnce la what ^cofa refer, to as "our rundown appearance, of anyi urban cotomu- - rthCliigdriptspr the dfingem they are runijing, : 
f ^bpftd in all but 5 of those 40, quite eclipsing oil ’ yl\)e rich.tiepo^fa.miid^;toe N^ .Bltlto to' tei' / 
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